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Tue Critic belongs to the new generation ; it will endeavour to become 
the exponent of the spirit and the Loapsary ad of the momentous present, 
and to rally round it the young heart and hopes of the country.—Address, 
Nov, Ist, 1844. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND POLICY OF YOUNG 
ENGLAN 


Various and conflicting are the speculations upon 
the principles and policy of Younc ENGLAND with 
which the journals of party are relieving the dulness of 
the season. All agree that there is blood, and spirit, and 
muscle in the stranger who has come among them; that 
he is alive and likely to live; that he has a head anda 
heart ; a tongue that will be listened to, and a cheerful 
countenance ; a cordial grasp of the hand and an honest 
bearing, that make men turn to him with “God bless 
you” on theirJips, and a smile upon their cheeks. The 
Edinburgh Review begins with a sneer and ends with an 
admission that Youna ENGLAND has some good in 
him, and may have more. The Times, not disguising its 
regard, has, with its wonted power, shewn why, in one 
so young, a degree of vagueness is not only unavoidable 
but desirable, and why a system ready made would be a 

resumption entirely at variance with the principles of 
Vaune ENGLAND. The Morning Post fairly takes him 
by the hand, pats him on the back, and predicts a bright 
future. The Morning Chronicle contributes a generous 
whisper of encouragement, and the Morning Herald 
alone, and its second self, the Standard, assail him with- 
out mercy and abuse him without qualification. 

But to name all the periodicals in which Youne 
ENGLAND has been canvassed would be a tedious and 
unprofitable task. Our purpose is now to gather from 
them the objections which have been preferred alike by 
friends and foes, and, to the best of our ability, put in 
a reply. 

Bi ceilive themselves into this, that the principles of 
YounGc ENGLAND are not defined, and that its policy 
is not explicit. 

We admit the charge, at least to some extent. YounG 
ENGLAND is no system-monger; he does not pretend 
to preach a panacea, either political or social, for all the 
ills of humanity. He does not carry in his pocket a 
theory for banishing want and woe for ever from the 
world. Nay, he has the modesty to admit that he has 
much yet to learn, much work for his eyes and more for 
his thoughts, ere he can presume to set out a scheme 
with metes and bounds, and precisely indicate what 
must be done, and in what manner he must work for the 
advancement of his ends. It will be hard indeed if ex- 
perience, and time, and circumstances, and the results of 
experiment, do not expand his views and open new paths 
now undreamed of. He aims only at practical wisdom ; 
his philosophy is action, his reliance is upon his resolute 
will, and he refuses at the very beginning of his labours 
to bind himself hand and foot with systems and theories, 
which, in his view, are the besetting sin of our age and 
country. 

But let none conclude from this that Youne Ene- 
LAND is without fixed princrPLEs and definite aims. 
He does not go forth into the streets and highways with 
no more substantial purpose than to proclaim discontent 
with the existing order of things. He is not a destruc- 
tive of institutions, nor does he hope to construct a new 
organization of society. He sees wrongs, and he pro- 
poses remedies ; he finds a disease, and he seeks a cure. 

We must again request the reader to bear in mind 
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that this Journal has no connection with politics or 
or. Its writers are of all parties, so are its readers. 
ven if it were within our province, we believe we should 
best serve the cause we have at heart by standing aloof 
from faction, avoiding the topics upon which men have 
differences about other than their intrinsic merits; and 
by strictly limiting our arguments and our exertions to 
social philosophy and literary aims. There is in this a 
field wide enough for an honest ambition, as much to be 
investigated and to be done as might well occupy all the 
space a literary journal can devote to it. Apart, then, 
from politics and party,— looking only to those of its views 
in which all parties may agree, and in the accomplish- 
ment of which Conservative and Whig, Radical and 
Repealer, churchman and dissenter, noble and commoner, 
merchant and farmer, master and labourer, the richest 
and the poorest, the most educated and the most illite- 
rate, may unite, without abandoning other ties,—we pro- 
ceed in this and successive numbers of our journal to 
develope, so far as they may yet be defined, but subject 
to the modifications which experience may teach, the 
Principues and Poticy of Younc ENGLAND. 

The fact stares us in the face,—it is universally ad- 
mitted,—that there is adisease eating into the heart of our 
community. National wealth has increased enormously, 
but individual poverty has kept pace with it. The rich 
have grown more rich, the poor more poor: while one 
class scarcely knows how to expend its accumulated 
treasure, another class cannot procure even a fair day’s 
wages for a good day’s work. Contemporaneously 
with this condition of things, in itself sad enough, 
there has proceeded a gradual sundering of classes, 
once united by the ties of interest, of neighbourhood, of 
mutual services, of dependence that did not gall, 
of acknowledged station that did not make itself felt. 
In lieu of these natural bonds, by which all healthy 
societies are linked together, we have seen first the pride 
of wealth withdrawing itself from all association with or 
personal regard for the poor, and then the pride of 
poverty, keenly sensitive to the insult offered to its 
humanity, setting itself up as a rival interest, restrained 
from revolt only by the strong arm of the law, and 
avenging itself with the midnight torch. 

These are facts denied by none, lamented by all, which 
perplex the statesman and the philosopher, and have 
spread an undefined but not unfounded alarm through- 
out society. ‘“ What is to be done?” is everybody’s 
uestion, and the answer is an echo.—* What is to be 

one ?” 

It may help to solve the problem to recal what has 
been done during recent years, for that cannot have been 
well done which has yielded such ill results. 

What has been the direction of our polity? ‘To the 
increase of national wealth. To that end all other con- 
siderations have been sacrificed; for that, all other 
duties have been neglected ; to that, all other cares have 
given place. Government has been conducted in the 
spirit of the tradesman, and the highest statesmanship 
has consisted in being the most expert calculator of cash 
profits for “ a nation of shopkeepers.” 

To this end it was necessary that the people should 
be Jooked upon as an item in an account—as producers 
of wealth, whose value is measured, like that of a steam- 
engine, at so much horse-power. This commercial idea 
of a people produced its natural consequences, and in- 
fluenced alike public legislation and private conduct. 
By the one, nothing was consulted but how the 
most might be got out of the animated machines, 
and how they might be kept in order at the least 
cost; and by the other, the canaille—the unwashed, 
the masses, the mob, the million, the labouring class, 
the people, or whatever the term the person employing it 
_ select to express his infinite superiority over the 
in 





efinite multitude—were sedulously shunned, shut out 
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from sympathy, seen only through the window of a car- 
riage, and cared for only in the same generalizing spirit 
of benevolence, by donations to public charities and 
references of conscience to poor-rates. 

We trust that we have not over-coloured the picture ; 
that such has been and is the tendency of our national 
polity, and that the evils of which all complain are its 
results we conscientiously believe; and with this prac- 
tical proof before us of the failure of the wealth-regard- 
ing shopkeeper’s system to produce national happiness, 
we may be excused for seeking after some path that may 
be more congenial with humanity, and lead to a more 
blessed result. 

Youne ENnGLanp says, “ You have built your system 
upon a false foundation. Man is something more thana 
wealth-producing animal, and they who have dealings 
with him, whether rulers or individuals, must estimate 
him by other measure than ‘the muscular force of his 
arms. Man has a soul—man has a mind. ‘The masses 
have souls and minds. They also are heirs of immortality; 
they have affections, feelings ; they are open to kindness, 
sensitive to wrongs; have pride like you; are not without 
vanity; can love, aye, and hate—be grateful and — re- 
venge. They think sometimes; always they are quick to 
perceive ; they can be happy after a fashion of their 
own, and as miserable as neglect and poverty can make 
them. Though you contemplate them in the mass, 
and speak of them as the multitude, each individual 
being of those millions has all these faculties and 
feelings—is a child of God—has a mission from on high 
—works out a destiny—is an essential portion of the 
great scheme of creation— passes out of one eternity 
into another, and leaves an impress upon the order of 
the universe which he modifies through all futurity. This 
being, so curiously wrought, this frame so animated by 
the Divinity of Life, you have looked upon and legislated 
for as a machine; and behold the result! He has a mind 
greatly gifted by God, which needs but cultivation to be 
expanded and exalted, and what have you done for it? 
Nothing !—So far as the State cares, it is suffered to lie 
fallow, or to be choked with weeds; and when zealous 
individuals have sought partially to discharge the duties 
of the State, they too have been infected with the like 
error, and have limited the knowledge they would im- 
part to that which they have miscalled useful, as if in 
entire oblivion that their pupils have tastes to be cul- 
tivated as well as intellects to be informed. .They have 
sympathies with their kind, affections for their equals, 
respect and regard for their superiors; yet have the 
barriers of rank been shut against them ; a wall of par- 
tition has been built up between the opposite classes ; 
the peasant has seldom been cheered by the presence of 
his lord; the farmer has been chafed by the insolence of 
a steward ; exclusiveness has spread from rank to rank, 
from the highest circle down to the lowest; and that 
lowest, repelled by all above, shut out from sympathy, 
with no ear to listen to its complaints, no eye to see its 
sufferings, has lived on in gloomy discontent, and because 
it has been treated as below the regard of law or man, 
has begun to regard itself as the foe of both. 

This is, as we believe, essentially the cause of the 
alarming condition of society which occupies all thoughts. 
In another article we will proceed to consider by what 
social remedies YounG ENGLAND proposes to amelio- 
rate it, 








MISS MARTINEAU. 


THE very remarkable and interesting cure of Miss 
MARTINEAU by means of mesmerism, of which a short 
notice appeared in our last, bas been the subject of 
general congratulation in private circles, although it is 
worthy of note, that the occurrence, important as it is, 
not only for the restoration to health and to the world 


of one of the most gifted intellects and noble minds this 
country has produced, but for the intrinsic value of any 
fact that tends to confirm a science hitherto held so 
dubious, has been suppressed by the daily newspapers, 
who have omitted all mention of this contribution to the 
sum of human knowledge, while they have filled their 
columns with the most trumpery minutie of a Lord 
Mayor’s Show. Still the fact remains, and will work its 
own way, and however the miracle was accomplished, 
there will be one sentiment of congratulation on the re- 
turn of Miss MarRTINEAU to the generous mission to. 
which she had devoted herself with a singleness of pur- 
pose which it is more easy to admire than to imitate. 

We understand that, though the result and the agent 
were correctly stated in the short notice in the last 
Critic, some of the details were wrongly set forth. 
The operator was a female, and not Mr. Jones; and 
Miss MARTINEAU was not previously a disbeliever in 
mesmerism. We presume that, like all persons who are 
at once rational and honest, she waited for the test of 
experiment, neither affirming nor denying, but anxious 
to ascertain the truth. Convinced, of course, she now 
must be. We trust that she will, with her wonted cou- 
rage, perform to the cause of Science the great service of 
giving to the world a specific account of the manner of 
her cure; of her sensations when under the mesmeric 
influence ; of its effects upon mind and body; for her 
habits of close observation and reflection, and her strong 
common sense, protect her from the power of imagina- 
tion, and will give to her description a worth beyond 
that possessed 2 any other case yet placed upon record. 
If it should not make scoffers ashamed, it will do that 
which by all who love truth for its own sake, will be far 
more valued,—it will throw light upon phenomena as 
yet enshrouded with mystery and of which we know 
little more than that they are. The why and the how it 
will be the business of every honest truth-seeker to in- 
vestigate, 
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The Despatches of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 
during his various Campaigns in India, Denmark, Por- 
tugal, Spain, the Low Countries, and France: compiled 
from Official and other authentic Documents. By 
CoLonEeL Gurwoop, C.B., K.C.T.S., Esquire to his 
Grace as Knight of the Bath, and Deputy Lieutenant 
of the Tower of London. Vols. I. and If. London, 
1844, Parker, Furnivall, and Parker. y 

Tu1s new edition of a work which, though professing 

to be no more than materials for history, does, from its 

completeness, almost deserve the title of a History, has 
many special claims upon the attention of the journalist 
of literature and the patronage of the public. It is not 

a mere reprint, nor can it boast only of verbal emenda- 

dations; the entire work has been revised with critical 

care; papers have been compared with the originals and 
corrected ; a number of letters discovered in the archives 
at Mysore, Hyderabad, and Nagpoor, have been added. 

By means of an enlargement of the size of the page, and 

diminution in the size of the type, the volumes, not- 

withstanding the many additions that have been made to 
them, are to be reduced in number from twelve to eight, 
and with a consequent reduction of cost to the pur- | 
chaser. The papers have been classified according 
to dates, and among the accessions are extracts from the 
instructions for the movements of the army, and from 
the general orders, circulated by the Quartermaster- 

General and Adjutant-General, in the Peninsula, France, 

and the Low Countries. 

To the second volume are appended the drafts of a 
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number of Indian letters, found accidentally and too 
late for insertion in the order of their dates. Further, a 
selection has been made and introduced into the body of 
the work from the letter-book of the Adjutant-General 
of the army in the Peninsula. 

The first part is confined to documents relating to | 
the Indian services, and is so arranged and paged, with | 
an index, that it can be bound up, if desired, as a sepa- 
rate work. 

The typography is beautiful, and, independently of 
the intrinsic worth of this great enterprise, the library 
could not boast a handsomer accession. 

The despatches of the Duke of WELLINGTON have 
already passed the ordeal of criticism, and are stamped 
with the unanimous approval of the public; they are 
also well known, by name at least, to all our readers. 
To attempt a formal review of them now would be a 
superfluous labour. The duty of a literary journal will 
be best performed in such a case, both to the book and 
to its readers, by a brief outline of its contents, a few of 
the most striking passages, and such comments as may 
be suggested while we go along. 


The Duke of WELLINGTON was born on the Ist of 
May, 1769, received his commission on the 7th of 
March, 1787, was made lieutenant on 25th of Decem- 
ber in the same year; captain, on 30th June, 1791; 
major, on 30th of April, 1793 ; and lieutenant-colonel, 
on 30th September following. In June 1794, he em- 
barked at Cork in command of the 33rd Regiment, to 
join the Duke of York’s army in the Netherlands, and 
arrived at Ostend; in July he re-embarked and pro- 
ceeded by the Scheldt to Antwerp. In January 1795, 
as senior officer, he commanded three battalions on the 
retreat of the army through Holland; and on the 
breaking up of the ice he returned with the army to 
England ; when in October he again embarked, still in 
command of the 33rd, on board the fleet commanded b 
Admiral Curistian, for the West Indies. But the 
fleet met with foul weather, and was obliged to put back 
to port, after beating about for six weeks. It may be 
that to this accident the after-fortunes of the Duke were 
due, for the destination of his regiment was then changed 
for India, and he was raised to the rank of colonel. In 
September he joined his regiment at the Cape of Good 
Hope. They reached Bengal in the following February. 
After some time occupied in studying the discipline, 
manners, and habits of the new world in which he found 
himself, Colonel WELLESLEY, in August, joined in an 
expedition to Manilla, but was recalled on his arrival at 
Penang and returned to Calcutta. In January 1798 he 
paid a visit to Madras, and thence proceeded to Calcutta 
in March; probably, in consequence of that visit, the 
33rd was, in September, placed upon the Madras esta- 
blishment. 

This skeleton of his early military career will help the 
reader to an understanding of the extent of information 
contained in these volumes, the letters of which begin 
with the date of Oct. 3, 1798, at the time when Colonel 
WELLESLEY, then at Madras, had been ordered to join 
the army which was about to march against Seringa- 
patam under the command of General Harris, and 
extend to the 9th of July, 1805, with a letter written 


the 3rd of April the British army arrived before Seringa- 
patam, which it besieged until the 3rd of May, when 
upon a general assault it was captured, and the colonel 
appointed its governor. On the 4th of June he was 
nominated with other officers upon a commission for the 
settlement of the Mysore territories, but that commission 
being dissolved in little more than a month, he was 
appointed to the joint command of Seringapatam and 
Mysore, in the duties of which he continued to be en- 
gaged until July 1800, when tranquillity was disturbed 
by a freebooter named Duoonp1an WavaGu, against 
whom he was compelled to take the field, but whom he 
defeated and killed in September. In October he was 
recalled from Mysore to command a force then assem- 
bling at ‘Trincomalee, for the purpose of being employed 
at Mauritius or in the Red Sea, or to be ready to act 
against any hostile attempt upon India. Early in 1801, 
however, a despatch having been received by the Gover- 
nor-General with orders to send 3,000 men to Egypt, he 
directed the forces to proceed to the Red Sea, nominating 
General Bairp as chief and Colonel WeLLesiey to be 
second in command. But in the meanwhile the colonel, 
having received from the governors of Bombay and 
Madras copies of the overland despatch from Mr. 
Dunpas, sailed from Trincomalee for Bombay in com- 
mand of the troops. On the way information reached 
him of the appointment of Major-General Barrp to the 
chief command, at which he was very indignant; but an 
attack of illness in April prevented him from proceeding 
with the expedition to Egypt, and he was ordered to 
resume his government at Mysore. 

On the 27th February in the following year”(1803), 
Colonel WELLESLEY was appointed to command a force 
assembled at Hurryhur to march into the Mahratta 
territory. Arriving at Poonah on the 20th of April, he 
succeeded in replacing the Peshwah on the musunud, 
and in June he was invested with the general direction 
and control of all the political and military affairs of the 
British Government in the territories of the Nizam, the 
Peshwah, and of the Mahratta states and chiefs in the 
Deccan, with the rank of major-general; at the same 
time similar powers were given to General LAKE in 
Hindustan. 

And now commenced the brilliant military career which 
extended through eleven years of gigantic toils, directed 
by consummate skill, exhibited alike in discomfiture and 
triumph, and closing with the victory of Waterloo. 


On the 6th of August war was proclaimed against 
Mahratta. Such was the promptitude of the major- 
general, that in five days he besieged and took Ahmed- 
muggur; eighteen days afterwards Baroach fell; on the 
23rd of Sept. he won the battle of Assye; on the 2!st of 
October he besieged and took Asseerghur ; on the 29th 
of November he fought the battle of Argaum; on the 
15th of December he besieged and took Gawelghur ; 
two days afterwards he signed the treaty of peace with 
the Rajah of Berar, and, thirteen days after that, with 
Dow.ut Rao ScinpiaH. 

The following year was spent in the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of the honours of victory. A sword of the value 
of 1,0002, was voted to him by the British inhabitants of 
Calcutta; he visited Bombay, and was received with 


from St. Helena on his return. With his correspond-| fées and addresses; a service of plate, with “ Assye” 


ence are mingled papers on a variety of subjects, all of 
which exhibit the fertility of resource and readiness of 
thought for which the writer was so remarkable. 


Merely to name the topics treated of in these docu- 
ments would occupy more of our columns than we can 
devote to this entire review; but they may be indicated 
by a glance at his career during the interval. In 1799 
he was appointed to command the subsidiary force of 
the Nizam. The army advanced on Seringapatam, 
Colonel WELLESLEY attacked Tippoo SutTAN on his 
right flank, and defeated him on the 27th of March. On 





embossed upon it, was presented to him by the officers 
of his division. Returning to the army in May, he was 
summoned to Calcutta to assist in some military delibe- 
rations, the result of which was his resignation of the 
military and political powers vested in him by the 
Governor-General. Immediately upon this he hastened 
to Seringapatam, where he received an address from the 
native inhabitants. On the 12th of August he met the 
Governor-General at Calcutta, was appointed a Knight 
Companion of the Bath, and the misunderstanding 
having been explained, the powers he had resigned were 
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renewed, and in November he returned to Seringapatam. 
But the reconciliation was only temporary; fresh dif- 
ferences occurred, and Major-General WELLESLEY, on 
the 24th of February, 1805, resigned his post, and re- 
solved to return to Europe. The announcement was 
received with universal regret, and the most unequivocal 
marks of esteem were lavished upon him from all 
quarters. Before he quitted the shores of India, he re- 
ceived addresses from the army and the inhabitants; a 
grand entertainment was given to him at the Pantheon at 
Madras, by the civil and military officers of the presi- 
dency; and the general orders of the Governor-General 
communicated to him the thanks of the King and Par- 
liament for his services in the Deccan. Amid these tes- 
timonies of approval, he embarked in March in H.M.S. 
Trident, and landed at Deal on the 11th September. 

Such is the outline of the history to which the con- 
tents of the two first volumes of this great work relate, 
and there is scarcely a portion of that history which is 
not, in its minutest particulars, elucidated by the cor- 
respondence, orders, and despatches here collected, and 
which give us not merely the acts, but the very words 
and thoughts, of the warrior-statesman, of whom we are 
thus presented almost with an autobiography. The vast 
variety of topics treated of by the writer may be ima- 
gined from the above sketch of the most important 
events of his Indian career. Military matters occupy 
the larger, and that which by military men will, doubtless, 
he esteemed the most valuable, portion of the work; but 
there is much also to instruct the statesman and _poli- 
tician, and much to interest the general reader. The 
shrewdness and strong common sense of the writer are ap- 
parent in every page, whatever the subject he handles, 
and it is impossible to rise from the perusal of these 
volumes without feeling enhanced respect for the mental 
powers of the Duke of WeLLINGTON, which, with the 
wonted unwillingness of the world to give a man credit 
for excellence in more than one direction, it has been the 
fashion rather to underrate. 

It might be said that orders and despatches are not 
the sure tests of capacity, for they may be, and not un- 
frequently are, in fact, the compositions of secretaries, 
But that those of Major-General WELLESLEY are en- 
tirely his own nobody will doubt who compares them 
with his correspondence. ‘The same character runs 
through all; the same terse, vigorous style, expressing 
in the fewest and plainest words the meaning of the 
writer, without circumlocutions, or efforts at sentence- 
making. His clear head is apparent in every sentence; 
his meaning can never be mistaken; as do all men who 
have definite ideas, he expresses himself with crystal- 
like clearness ; your muddy writer is always a confused 
thinker ; and when a man expresses himself confusedly, 
it is certain that his ideas are indistinct or chaotic. 

One characteristic of the Duke of WELLINGTON 
strikes the reader from the very first, even when but a 
novice in war or statesmanship—his resolute will and 
unbounded self-reliance. Confident in his own capa- 
cities, he thinks, decides, and acts, while other men are 
hesitating and asking advice. He is evidently conscious 
that decision and promptitude, even though sometimes a 
man may err for want of due deliberation, will, in the 
long run, more often conduct to success than a slow 
judgment, that comes too late. It is to this rare com- 
bination of a sound and rapid judgment, a resolute will, 
and prompt energy in the execution of his plans, that the 
Duke of WEeLurNeToN owes his position as “the fore- 
most man in all this world,” and this obtained in the 
absence of almost all those qualities which are usually 
deemed essential to popularity. 

From these two volumes, comprising no less than 
1.600 pages, it would be impossible, within our limits, to 
cull sufficient to give a fair specimen of their multi- 
tudinous contents; but we must not close them without 


gathering a few passages, which will shew the style and 
character of rHEe Duke at this the commencement of his 
public career, and which the reader may hereafter com- 
pare with the productions of his later life when we pass 
on to the remaining volumes, two of which we cased 
already received. 

His descriptions of battles, places, and persons are 
singularly curt and dry. It is evident that the faculty of 
imagination is but slightly developed in WELLINGTON. 
Witness his account of 


THE SIEGE OF SERINGAPATAM. 


To Lieut.-Gen. Harris. 
[Seringapatam,] 5th May, 10 a.m. 

We are in such confusion still, that I recommend it to you 
not to come in till to-morrow, or, at soonest, late this evening. 
Before I came here, Gen. Baird had given the treasure in 
charge to the prize-agents. There is a guard over it, and it 
appears to be large. 

As soon as I can find out where the families of the great men 
are, I shall send guards to take care of them. At present I 
can find nobody who can give me any information upon the 
subject. * * * * . 

P.S. There are some tigers here which I wish Meer Alum 
would send for, or else I must give orders to have them shot, 
as there is no food for them, and nobody to attend them, and 
they are getting violent. 

To Lieut.-Gen. Harris. 123 p.m. 

I wish you would send the Provost here, and put him under 
my orders. Until some of the plunderers are hanged, it is 
in vain to expect to stop the plunder. I shall be obliged to 
you if you will send positive orders respecting the treasure. 


To Lieut.-Gen. Harris. 
Seringapatam, 5th May, 1799. 

Things are better than they were, but they are still very bad ; 
and until the Provost executes three or four people, it is im- 
possible to expect order, or indeed safety. 

There are at this moment Sepoys and soldiers belonging to 
every regiment in your camp and Gen. Stuart’s in the town. 
It would surely be advisable to order the rolls to be called 
constantly, and to forbid any people to leave camp. 

For a few days, likewise, it would be very advisable that the 








officers of the army should suspend the gratification of their 
curiosity, and that none but those on duty should come into 
the town. It only increases the confusion and the terror of 
the inhabitants. Till both subside in some degree, we cannot 
expect that they will return to their habitations. 

P.S. I hope the relief is coming, and that I shall soon re- 
ceive your orders respecting the treasure. 


To Lieut.-Gen. Harris. 
Seringapatam, 6th May, 1799. 
Plunder is stopped, the fires are all extinguished, and the 
inhabitants are returning to their houses fast. I am now em- 
ployed in burying the dead, which I hope will be completed 
this day, particularly if you send me all the pioneers. 


Here is a stern reproof. 


WELLINGTON ON DRUNKENNESS. 
Seringapatam, 17th July, 1802. 
G. O.—Col. Wellesley was concerned to learn that any 
officer under his command had been put in arrest for ‘‘ coming 
to the parade of his regiment in a state of intoxication ;’’ and 
although it appears, by the evidence which has been brought 
before] the general court-martial, of which Lieut.-Col. Mackay 
was president, that Major Bell, the commanding officer of 
—— ——, may have been mistaken on this occasion, Col. 
Wellesley is concerned to be under the necessity of observing, 
that if there had not been good reason to believe that 
was in the habit of drinking intoxicating liquors at undue 
hours, Major Bell would not have attributed his staggering 
upon parade to intoxication, but would have supposed that it 
was occasioned by other causes. It is not to be imagined that 
any officer would cast such an imputation upon another upon 
the first symptom of his deserving it; and the observations 
made by —— in his defence, that his staggering ought 











to be imputed to indisposition, would be correct, if circum- 
stances had not given too strong reason to believe that intoxi- 
cation alone was the cause of it. 




















Col. Wellesley, therefore, in reprimanding —— for 
the crimes of which he has been found guilty, cannot avoid 
calling his attention, and that of the troops under his command 
in general, to the other crime of which he has been acquitted. 
It is one of the most degrading to the character of an officer, 
which renders him unfit for any part of his duty; and by the 
practice of it he fails in that most essential point, the setting 
an example to the soldiers under hiscommand. Col. Wellesley, 
however, has the pleasure of reflecting that this failing is rare 
among the officers under his command, in proportion as it 
is great ; but he warns all against even the suspicion of it. 


Lord ELLENBOROUGH has been somewhat unmer- 
cifully ridiculed for his famous proclamation concerning 
the Gates of Somnauth; but it seems that the sober- 
minded Duke was compelled to attempt similar flights 
of grandiloquence when he was in India, and surely 
what WELLINGTON did, ELLENBOROUGH might be 
excused for imitating. Here is 


WELLINGTON AS BOMBASTES. 
To his Highness the Nizam. 
21st September, 1802. 

After the assurance of devoted submission, the representative 
of the sincere wellwisher, Col. Wellesley, has the honour to 
state to the attendants on the presence, the treasury of bounty, 
of the unsullied Nabob of exalted titles, whose turrets are the 
heavens, and whose origin is celestial (be his dignified shade 
extended !) that two purses, containing the illustrious enayet- 
namahs, replete with kindness, the one vouchsafing the ac- 
knowledgment of the bark of the Murgosah trees, and the 
other communicating the extensive benefit which had been ef- 
fected by it, with an order for the transmission of some bark 
from the trunks of both the trees, sealed, and under the charge 
of the camel hircarrah of the prosperous Circar, honoured 
and elevated me by the grandeur of their approach and the 
dignity of their arrival. 

On learning the circumstance of the benefit which had been 
experienced by the brilliant constitution, from the attendants 
on the presence, from the application of the aforesaid bark, I 
derived the utmost happiness) * * * 

The desire of my heart, the seat of constancy, is that the 
exalted attendant will confidently regard and esteem the afore- 
said bark as a memorable instance of the loyalty of the well- 
wisher, and as a testimony of the anxiety of British officers to 
effect all arrangements which may be desired by or beneficial 
to the noble presence. 

May the God of his slaves grant that the orb of your pros- 
perity may shine and glitter from the eternal horizon, like the 
sun in the zenith ! 


He had the highest opinion of the British soldiers in 
the East; and the reasons he assigns contain the solu- 
tion, by a practical observer, of the world-perplexing 
problem, how Britain maintains her enormous power in 
those distant regions, 


Bravery is the characteristic of the British army in all quar- 
ters of the world; but no other quarter has afforded such 
striking examples of the existence of this quality in the sol- 
diers as the East Indies. An instance of their misbehaviour 
in the field has never been known; and particularly, those 
who have been some time in that country cannot be ordered 
upon any service, however dangerous or arduous, that they 
will not effect, not only with bravery, but a degree of skill not 
often witnessed in persons of their description in other parts 
of the world. 

I attribute these qualities, which are peculiar to them in the 
East Indies, to the distinctness of their class in that country 
from all others existing in it. They feel that they are a dis- 
tinct and superior class to the rest of the world which sur- 
rounds them; and their actions correspond with their high 
notions of their own superiority. Add to these gnalities, that 
their bodies are inured to climate, hardship, and fatigue, by 
long residence, habit, and exercise, to such a degree, that I 
have seen them for years together in the field without suffer- 
ing any material sickness ; that I have made them march sixty 
miles in thirty hours, and afterwards engage the enemy ; and it 
will not be surprising that they should be respected as they 
are throughout India. Their weaknesses and vices, however 
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repugnant to the feelings and prejudices of the Natives, are 
passed over in the contemplation of their excellent qualities as 
soldiers, of which no nation has hitherto given such extraordi- 
nary instances. These qualities are the foundation of the 
British strength in Asia, and of that opinion by which it is 
generally supposed that the British empire has been gained 
and upheld. These qualities shew in what manner nations 
consisting of millions are governed by thirty-thousand 


strangers. 
For this body, endowed with these excellent qualities, are 
negroes a substitute ? It does not appear that the fidelity of 


the negroes can be depended upon; they are prone to mu- 
tiny. They are brave, undoubtedly; but are they unhesi- 
tatingly so as are the English soldiers ? 


In his subsequent career as a statesman, the Duke 
never forgot his own shrewd advice thus early given 
on 

SECRECY IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


I believe that in my public despatches I have alluded to 
every point to which I should wish to draw your attention, 
excepting one, which I will mention to you, that is the secrecy 
of all your proceedings, 

There is nothing more certain than that, of one hundred 
affairs, ninety-nine might be posted up at the market-cross 
without injury to the public interests; but the misfortune 
is, that where the public business is the subject of general 
conversation, and is not kept secret as a matter of course 
upon every occasion, it is very difficult to keep it secret 
upon that occasion on which it is necessary. There is an 
awkwardness in a secret which enables discerning men (of 
which description there are always plenty in an army) in- 
variably to find it out; and it may be depended upon, that 
whenever the public business ought to be kept secret, it 
always suffers when it is exposed to public view. For this 
reason secrecy is always best; and those who have been 
long trusted with the conduct of public affairs are in the 
habit of never making known public business of any descrip- 
tion that it is not necessary that the public should know. The 
consequence is, that secrecy becomes natural to them, and as 
much a habit as it is to others to talk of public matters ; and 
they have it in their power to keep things secret or not, as 
they may think proper. 


But we are trespassing beyond our limits. We must 
reluctantly omit the many other passages we had scored, 
and defer some comments they have suggested, until we 
have leisure to examine the remaining volumes of this 
truly national work. 
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Dr. Brut was the inventor, or at least the promulgator, 

of the system of education to which his name has 

been given, and which, with modifications suggested by 
experience, is the basis of that now used in the National 

Schools. For this, and for the zeal with which he 

maintained his purpose through good and evil report, 

honour is due to him, and honour has been given; but 
withal he was not so great a man as to justify the inflic- 
tion upon the public of three ponderous volumes, even 

though they bear upon their title-pages the sanction of a 

name so venerated as that of SourHry. 

But the glaring disproportion between the importance 

of the man and the bulk of his biography is not relieved 

by any of those characteristics which sometimes excuse a 





great book being written about an insignificant person- 
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1 
age; it is not made up of amusing anecdotes, or very 
clever correspondence, nor even of letters which have 
some value from the names of the writers; nor do we 
find the attractions often supplied to such works by the 
contrivance of using the nominal hero as the centre of 
a circle within whose circumference all who chance to 
come are caught and impaled for the amusement of the 
curious. ‘This life of Dr. BELL is about Dr. BrELu, 
and nobody beside; as if he was the greatest man the 
world had ever seen, and consequently in whose minutest 
sayings and doings it must feel a profound interest. 
When the biographers, for they were three, depart from 
their theme, it is only to discourse in a most prolix and 
tedious strain of the educational plans of their hero, and 
the schools that were founded by others after his model, 
and such like extraneous matters, which swell the bulk 
and the price, but instead of adding to, detract materially 
from, the intrinsic value of the work. 

Two hundred and forty pages are from the pen of 
Souruey the poet, and they are the best, indeed the 
only valuable portion of the publication, the narrative 
so far being judiciously shorn of trivialities, and told 
in the pure manly English for which the Laureat was 
famous. But when we pass to the compilation of the 
Reverend Cuar.Les SouTHEY, we are at once reminded 
of the non-heritable nature of genius. The change is 
apparent in a moment; the writing is no longer vigo- 
rous, but verbose and wishy-washy ; the composition of 
a penny-a-liner endeavouring to spread his information 
over the widest possible expanse of type. An utter want 
of judgment is exhibited in the selection and arrange- 
ment of his materials. Hundreds of pages might have 
been omitted with advantage. Who cares for the oft- 
told tale of the proceedings of public meetings, and the 
quarrels of committees, and the adulation of this clique, 
and the enmity of that rival ? What does it concern the 
reader how many resolutions were passed at one assem- 
bly, and how many rejected at another? And what more 
tedious than minute particulars about persons unknown 
to fame, the little great of a provincial town, who have 
no single merit to recommend them to notice but their 
accidental acquaintance with the subject of the memoir? 

This tedious and lumbering book we cannot, there- 
fore, with a clear conscience, recommend to any of our 
readers.. It would be a burden to the circulating-library, 
a bore in the book-club, and the shelf in the private 
study may be far more usefully occupied. Its contents 
may be gathered from the following brief sketch of the 
career of its hero. 

Dr. Brxt was born in the year 1753, in the city of 
St. Andrew’s. His father followed the profession of a 
barber, which then held a higher place than now, both 
in honour and profit, as appears by the fact of his hav- 
ing once filled the important post of bailie of his native 
city. He possessed considerable abilities; was remark- 
able for his scientific acquirements, and used to assist 
Dr. WALKER, the Professor of Natural Philosophy, in 
his experiments. He had other peculiarities more 
amusing :— 





His habits and appearance were singular, yet not so as to 
lessen the respect in which he was held for his talents, pro- 
bity, and strength of character. He is described as tall and 
ungainly, with thick lips and a great mouth, which he com- 
monly kept open, and wearing a large, bushy, well-powdered 
wig. Persons are still living who remember him hastening 
through the street, with a professor’s wig, ready dressed, in 
each hand, his arms at half-stretch, to prevent their collision. 
After trimming one professor he would sit down and breakfast 
with him, and then away to trim and breakfast with another ; 
his appetite, like his mouth (and his mind also), being of re- 
markable and well-known capacity. He was at one time 
bailie of the city ; and once by his personal influence, after 
all other means had failed, he quelled what is called a ‘‘ meal. 
mob ;”’ riots upon that score being then so frequent as to ob- 
tain this specific denomination. 


Education then, as now, was cheap in Scotland, but 
severity was its distinguishing feature. Dr. BELL 
was wont to say of it in after-life—* Oh! it was terri- 
ble! the remains of feudal severity; I never went to 
school without trembling. I could not tell whether 
I should be flogged or not.” The discipline was 
brutal. Yet was ANDREW Bett an apt scholar in the 
acquirement of facts, with a wretched memory for words ; 
but in figures he was a proficient. 


In 1769 he matriculated at the College of St. An- 
drew’s; there he successfully pursued his studies, and 
won some prizes. During his college life he enjoyed a 
small bursary, to which he was entitled as next of kin to 
the founder. He added to his small means by private 
teaching, and his money-making propensity was exhi- 
bited even in this; he used afterwards to say “ that he 
never refused to teach any thing, for he could always by 
nightly study prepare himself for giving the next day’s 
lesson; and thus, what he had to teach he acquired 
as he went along.”’ 

After the manner of his country, young BELL was no 
sooner emancipated from his studies than he sought 
abroad the fortune he could not hope to make at home. 
He first turned his attention to the colonies, and receiv- 
ing some offers from Virginia, thither he went in the 
year 1774, carrying with him excellent recommenda- 
tions from his college. There he remained for seven 
years, during which period his biography is almost a 
blank; but for a portion of the time he was occupied as 
tutor in the family of a Mr. Braxton, with a salary of 
200/. per annum. Still he kept a keen eye upon the 
main chance; he scraped together every farthing he 
could save, and engaged in speculations with such suc- 
cess that he had accumulated nearly a thousand pounds, 
which he subsequently lost by the failure of some of his 
debtors. 

In 1781 he was induced to undertake the charge of 
his two pupils to England. The vessel in which they 
embarked was wrecked on the coast of Nova Scotia, and 
he and the youths were subjected to some severe hard- 
ships. However, they reached London in safety in the 
month of June. The young gentlemen were at first very 
loath to leave London, but their friends insisting, they 
went with Bex to St. Andrew’s. Here they remained 
under his care until the year 1784, when they returned 
home. During the interval there is recorded a curious 
story of a duel in which BELL was engaged as principal, 
and in which, owing, as he said, to his being short- 
sighted, but as his enemies vowed, in the confusion of 
terror, he fired at his second instead of his antagonist, but 
luckily missed him. 

After the loss of his pupils he turned his thoughts to 
the ministry. He was a Presbyterian ; but the clergy of 
the Scotch Kirk were too ill-paid to tempt him, and he 
longed for the flesh-pots on the other side of the border. 
Conscience was speedily persuaded where interest pleaded 
so eloquently, and through the good services of his 
friend, Dr. BERKELEY, he was ordained by the Bishop 
of Salisbury in 1784. 

His first church preferment was a preachership in the 
Episcopal Chapel at Leith, but with the paltry stipend 
of 70/1. per annum. This did not satisfy bim, and, at- 
tracted by the golden visions then wafted from India, he 
resolved to make one more bold cast for fortune’s favours 
in the land of the East. Deeming that the prefix of 
doctor would help him in his search for gold, he applied 
to his college for the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
But it was refused, on the plea that it was not conferred 
but upon “ men of rank who had been serviceable to 
their country or the University.” The applicant was 
not to be daunted thus. He had resolved to be called 
* Doctor,” and he cared little for the quality of the title, 








so he actually, though a clergyman, took the degree of 
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Doctor of Physic, and with this questionable honour he 
sailed for India. 

The doctor had not long to woo Fortune before her 
smiles beamed upon him. In little more than two 
months he obtained the chaplaincy to the 4th regiment. 
With his wonted industry he sought to add to his income 
by lecturing; but meeting with no very flattering success 
at Arcot, where the regiment was stationed, he went to 
Bengal and Calcutta, and thence to Madras. Here he 
was taken by the hand by some of the principal inha- 
bitants, his lectures were patronized, his sermons were 
listened to, and he grasped at every one of the many 
good things that came in his way. His biographer ob- 
serves :— 


It must be confessed, that, at this time, Dr. Bell partook 
largely of the blessings of pluralism. He held, Ist, the as yet 
unconfirmed chaplainship of the 4th European regiment ; 2nd, 
the deputy-chaplainship of the 19th regiment of cavalry in the 
King’s service; 3rd, that of his Majesty’s 36th; 4th, of the 
52nd; 5th, of the 74th; 6th, the junior chaplainship at Fort 
St. George; 7th, the superintendency of the undertaker’s 
Office; and 8th, the chaplainship of the army; Kehama, who 
was in eight places at once, was a type of Dr. Bell at this time. 
Some of these offices may have been sinecures; but there is 
good proof among his papers that none of them were sinesa- 
laries. 


To one of these offices was attached a singular busi- 
ness, that of undertaker! The junior chaplain at Fort 
St. George was by custom entitled to furnish the fune- 
rals, and he employed a subordinate, with whom he 
shared the profits. The instructions of the reverend 
Doctor to his underling are extremely amusing, but they 
must be sought in the volume. 

It was now that the incident occurred to which he 
owed his fame. He undertook the superintendence of 
the Madras Military Orphan School, in which, to do 
him justice, he really appears from the first to have taken 
a deep interest. He found the management extremely 
defective, and good teachers were not to be had. The 
children were sadly neglected, and the Doctor was 
sorely perplexed how to remedy the mischief. 


Dr. Bell was dissatisfied with the want of discipline, and the 
imperfect instruction in every part of the school; but more 
particularly with the slow progress of the younger boys, and 
the unreasonable length of time consumed in teaching them 
their letters. They were never able to proceed without the 
constant aid of an usher, and, with that aid, months were 
wasted before the difficulties of the alphabet were got over. 
Dr. Bell’s temper led him to do all things quickly, and his 
habits of mind to do them thoroughly, and leave nothing 
incomplete. He tells us, that from the beginning he looked 
upon perfect instruction as the main duty of the office with 
which he had charged himself; yet he was foiled for some 
time in all the means that he devised for attaining it. Many 
attempts he made to correct the evil in its earliest stage, and 
in all he met with more or less opposition from the master and 
ushers. Every alteration which he proposed, they considered 
as implying some reflection on their own capacity or diligence ; 
in proportion as he interfered, they thought themselves dis- 
paraged, and were not less displeased than surprised, that 
instead of holding the office of superintendent as a sinecure, 
his intention was to devote himself earnestly to the concerns of 
the Asylum, and more especially to the school department. 
Things were in this state, when, happening on one of his 
morning rides to pass by a Malabar school, he observed the 
children seated on the ground, and writing with their fingers 
in sand, which had for that purpose been strewn before them. 
He hastened home, repeating to himself as he went ‘* Evpnxa,”’ 
‘*T have discovered it;’’ and gave immediate orders to the 
usher of the lowest classes to teach the alphabet in the same 
manner, with this difference only from the Malabar mode, that 
the sand was strewn upon a board. These orders were either 
disregarded or so carelessly executed, as .if they were thought 
not worth regarding; and after frequent admonitions, and 
repeated trials, made without either expectation or wish of 
succeeding, the usher at last declared it was impossible to 


teach the boys in that way. If he had acted on this occasion 
in good will, and with merely common ability, Dr. Bell might 
never have cried Evonea a second time. But he was not a 
man to be turned from his purpose by the obstinacy of others, 
nor to be baffled in it by their incapacity ; baffled, however, 
he was now sensible that he must be, if he depended 
for the execution of his plans on the will and ability 


of those over whose minds he had no command. He 


bethought himself of employing a boy, on whose obedience, 
disposition, and cleverness he could rely, and giving him 
charge of the alphabet class. The lad’s name was John 





Frisken ; he was the son of a private soldier, had lear 
letters in the Asylum, and was then about eight year 
Bell laid the strongest injunctions upon him to follow his in- 
















structions ; saying, he should look to him for the su 3 of 
the simple and easy method which was to be pursued, and 
hold him responsible for it. What the usher had pronounced 


to be impossible, this lad succeeded in effecting without any 
difficulty. The alphabet was now as much better taught as 
till then it had been worse than any other part of the boys’ 
studies ; and Frisken, in consequence, was appointed perma- 
nent teacher of that class. Though Dr. Bell did not imme- 
diately perceive the whole importance of this successful ex- 
periment, he proceeded in the course into which he had been, 
as it were, compelled. What Frisken had accomplished with 
the alphabet class might, in like manner, be done with those 
next in order, by boys selected, as he had been, for their 
aptitude to learn and to teach. Accordingly, he appointed 
boys as assistant teachers to some of the lower classes, giving, 
however, to Frisken the charge of superintending both the as- 
sistants and their classes, because of his experience and the 
readiness with which he apprehended and executed whatever 
was required from him. This talent, indeed, the lad possessed 
in such perfection, that Dr. Bell did not hesitate to throw upon 
him the entire responsibility of this part of the school. The 
same improvement was now manifested in these classes as had 
taken place in teaching the alphabet. This he attributed to 
the diligence and fidelity with which his little friends, as he 
used to call them, performed his orders. To them a smile of 
approbation was no mean reward, and a look of displeasure a 
sufficient punishment. Even in this stage he felt confident 
that nothing more was wanting to bring the school into such a 
state as he had always proposed to himself, than to carry 





through the whole of the plan upon which he was now pro- 
ceeding. And this, accordingly, was done. 

Such, according to the statement of the founder, was 
the origin of the system of education afterwards so well 
known as that of Beni and LANCASTER. 

(To be continued.) 








Passavant’s J. D. Raphael de Urbino, and his Futher, 
Giovanni Santi. (Raphael von Urbino und Jein Vater, 
etc.) Leipsig, 1839. Brockhaus, Vol. I. xxxvi. and 
592; Vol. II. 705. With an Atlas of 14 plates in 
fol.* 

History records many illustrious men who have in- 
scribed their names in such gigantic characters upon the 
annals of mankind that they blaze like luminaries on the 
eyes of the dazzled beholders. Of this kind are kings, 
heroes, warriors, reformers, religious and political. But 
how often is their fame alloyed with admixture of evil— 
how often tinged with acts of a darker dye! Even 
amongst the learned, he who looks into their private life 
not unfrequently finds all untoward chances of this world 
grafted upon an existence devoted to thought, and it is 
only with few that the holy beam of pure, undefiled, and 
perfect humanity is offered to our observation. Amongst 
those few, particularly favoured, as it were, by the hand 





* The above splendid and costly work—avowedly the best and most 
complete on RapHAzL—has never been translated into English, nay, has 
remained unknown but to the élite of artists. As, moreover, any thing 
connected with the name of RapHaetcannot fail to attract the attention 
of all readers, we insert the following review, which, however, will run 
through two or three successive numbers of Tue Critic, an expedient to 
which we shall only resort when noticing books whose cost and rarity will 
close them to all but the wealthy few. It should be premised that this 
article is from the pen of an accomplished German Critic, which will 








account for some peculiarities of idiom and language. 
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of a higher destiny, is RAPHAEL DE URBINO; a name 
which no man can pronounce without a crowd of elating 
and cheerful sensations ; remembering how much this 
great genius accomplished of the grand and sublime in 
the entire sphere of art. Glorious as the galaxy of 
painters has been which adorned Italy at his epoch, still 
RapHAEL stands pre-eminent above them all—primus 
inter pares. If we search attentively into the causes 
that have made the works of this painter so famous, we 
shall find them to be such as are most honourable alike 
to himself and to human nature. Without intending to 
assert that a certain over-fastidiousness can, with pro- 
priety, be resorted to in judging objects of art—destined 
as they are to please characters so different—yet, if any 
reason for RAPHAEL’s superiority be obvious at the very 
first glance, it is that high degree of earnestness and 
moral purity in which his mind seemed to have indulged, 
and which he infused into all his works. No artist, 
therefore, ever did so much for glorifying the Christian 
religion as he. It is impossible to believe that he was 
not highly imbued with the perfect mildness and sanctity 
of its precepts and parables, which he so represents and 
idealizes, as to please every beholder, whatever his faith 
or scepticism. And in this respect an artist, like 
RAPHAEL, becomes really a moral teacher of mankind, 
and his representations of mild and smiling youth, his 
celestial virgins, his stern yet unrepulsive saints, cannot 
but make us revere those znternal qualities of which the 
shape external is but a reflex; and human beauty de- 
picted by him becomes something still more worthy and 
lovely when brought before us in such holy and heaven- 
breathing forms. 

Under all these circumstances, the task of M. Passa- 
VANT, in thus bringing the life and works of RapHAEL 
before the eyes of the public, was very meritorious, and 
he has executed it in a manner the most masterly and 
satisfactory. M. Passavant belongs to the highest 
literary aristocracy of Germany; it was a PAssAVANT 
(if we are not mistaken, the father of our author) with 
whom GorTHE made an excursion, in 1775, through 
some of the cantons of Switzerland.* The latter speaks 
of him in the most affectionate terms, and their friend- 
ship was based on the sincerest mutual esteem. Such 
recollections and traditions are inextinguishable in a 
family, and the whole plan of the work, nay, the very 
style and turning of the phrases, bespeaks the high ex- 
ample which our author sought to emulate. The pre- 
face opens in this chaste and graphic manner :— 


Rapliael Santi, of Urbino, is avowedly the fairest genius of 
modern art; which is the reason that no life of any artist of 
the glorious period in which he shone affords a higher scope 
for the history of civilization and art than his. Still, amongst 
the many biographies published since that of Vasari, there is 
none which is adequate to the present high standard of art and 
science, none which comprises the subject in a complete man- 
ner, enlightened moreover by a sound criticism—a biography, 
in fine, derived from recent and correct sources—enlivened by 
a profound study, and viewed from the height of a true histo- 
rical analysis; affording thus a true and perfect image of one 
of the most extraordinay artistical exertions, which ever was 
known in human history. This will be most clearly elucidated 
by a general review of the hitherto published works on 
Raphael.—p. viii. 


And now our author begins, with the aid of that rich- 
ness of research (which we shall often have occasion to 
admire in many parts of this paper), to discuss the merits 
of the previous biographies of Sanzio, which affords 
him an opportunity of clearly shewing how much they 
lagged behind the idea he has endeavoured to realize— 
what labours, studies, and travels he has resorted to, to 
accomplish his aim. 

The first sketch of RaPHAEL’s life extant is written 
in Latin by PaoLo Grovio, and has been published by 





* Wahrheit und Dichtung, book 18th. 





TrraBoscuHi in his Storia della Letteratura Italiana. 
This sketch has but little value, being very brief, and the 
author, for want of artistical knowledge, has been led 
into many errors ; but still it produced ultimately a vast 
effect, which the author never calculated upon; it induced 
the great Vasart to write his extensive work, unrivalled, 
as a whole, to this moment. It was in the year 1550 
that he first published in Florence his Vite de’ pit eccel- 
lenti Architetti, Pittori, e Scultori, §c. of which a second 
edition, corrected by the author, was published in 1568. 
How far Vasari has approached the standard of a 
biography of RapHagEL, we will state in the words of 
M. PassavanT :— 

That Vasari wrote the life of Raphael with particular 
care no man of sense will deny ; yet several incidents of his 
life, especially those relating to Raphael’s youth, were not 
sufficiently known to him; he possessed but confused notions 
about the first room which Raphael had painted in the 
Vatican, and did not mention several of his smaller pictures, 
which even then were already scattered over the whole world, 
and therefore unknown to hime However, we have to ac- 
knowledge that, with a few exceptions, he states correctly the 
chronology of the works of the great painter, that his opinions 
thereon (although at times too enthusiastic, and favourable 
almost without any exception) are in the main very much to 
the point. In fine, Vasari recognized the high worth of 
Raphael and his elevated position in the history of art, and 
left us a treasure of notices about him, without which we 
should at present be quite unable to lay down anything like a 
complete biography.—p. ix. 

The next work about RapHAEL mentioned by our 
author is entitled Vita inedita di Raffaello da Urbino, 
illustrata con Note da Angello Comolli. Roma, 1790. 
It was brought forth as being the most ancient record of 
the life of the painter, and the editor, ComoLt, believed 
that it was written, shortly after RapHAEL’s death, by 
GIOVANNI DELLA Casa. Still M. Passavant 
adduces proof sufficient that this was not the case, and 
that it is rather a compilation from VASsARI, now merely 
valuable for the notes of Comox. The subsequent 
two hundred years were not rich in any important works 
on RAPHAEL, and only extracts from VASARI, or new 
editions of his work (with additions, only partially im- 
portant), were published during that long period. The 
list of authors who have given notices on the life of 
RAPHAEL, or their opinions on his works, is very nu- 
merous, because his name is allied with almost every 
thing sublime in painting and art in general. M. Pas- 
SAVANT, imbued with a truly German accuracy and 
nicety, cites a long list, of most of whom he has availed 
himself for his valuable work. After having briefly 
named these, M. Passavant turns to the authors of 
our own times, when literary activity, so exuberant in 
every field, could not but dwell upon the life and works 
of so great a man. After having mentioned on that score 
the biography in Fugssui’s Kuenstler lexicon (compris- 
ing alone twenty-one sheets of impression), that of G. Ch. 
Brawn, published at Wiesbaden in 1815, and with 
equal brevity those of ReuserG (Mumich, 1824), 
QUATREMERE DE Quincy, and a few others; our 
author stops at the work of P. Luic1 PuNGILEONE, to 
whom he ascribes considerable merit. This work is 
entitled Elogio storico di Giovanni Santi, pittore e poeta, 
padre del gran Raffaello di Urbino. Urbino, 1822; the 
continuation being published in 1829 and 1831. It is 
this work which first dilated upon the great influence 
which the talent, nay, we would say, the spirited activity 
of Giovanni exercised upon the development of his son. 
Here we have the first historically-authenticated account 
of RapHaks’s father, as the indefatigable author had 
occasion, during his stay at Urbino, to search the archives 
of that town, where he found ample means of infor- 
mation, After having mentioned some more authors 


who have written upon RaPHAEL without coming quite 
up to the comprehensive plan conceived by M. Passa- 
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VANT, he concludes this historical résumée with the fol- 
lowing words :— 


From these statements it appears clearly how desirable 
(even after such precedents) a comprehensive, complete, and 
critically elaborate biography of Raphael will be. It was a 
strange coincidence of circumstances which induced me to 
undertake this difficult task. The now defunct Professor 
Braun, in Maynz, feeling the insufficiency of his pampblet on 
Raphael, and intending to publish a more detailed edition 
thereof, asked my advice on several points, but soon gained 
the conviction that without an autoptic knowledge of all the 
works of Raphael, without having seen the different locali- 
ties of his exertions—in fine, without a fundamental historical 
study of the times he lived in, no satisfactory result could be 
attained. To my great astonishment he called upon me to 
write a life of Raphael, to which task, however, I considered 
myself, at that time, by no means competent. Subsequent 
occurrences, however, favoured the proposal, so much so, 
that I undertook a voyage to England for that particular 
purpose. I visited Paris for the third time, and finally tra- 
velled through Italy a whole twelvemonth, in which fertile and 
beautiful land I had previously passed seven happy years. 
Germany I knew in all directions, yet visited once more 
Vienna. The great pictures of Raphael which are now 
again in Spain, I had previously seen in Paris, and I can, there- 
fore, say, that with the exception of a few works of less im- 
portance, all others painted by Raphael are known to me 
by self-intuition. I have equally visited the cradle and the 
different scenes of his activity.. I searched almost all the 
larger, and many of the minor libraries of Italy, Germany, 
England, and France, for obtaining documents of the life and 
times of Raphael; and only the archives of Rome, and the 
Medicean in Florence, remained closed to me, as they have 
been to so many others. Through such researches, I not only 
obtained a clear, general insight into these matters, but also 
such a mass of especial data, that there are but a few points 
in the life of Raphael which do not stand with the desired 
clearness before my eyes. With such an outfit it is that I 
resolve to dare bringing the result of my researches to light. 


And what sensible reader is there who would not con- 
gratulate the literary world upon this determination of 
our worthy and deserving author? Happy is the man 
who understood so clearly as he—possessed the patience 
and perseverance necessary for collecting such a mass 
of data—a man, finally, endowed with that talent (we 
would almost say genius) for combining and digesting 
them. How comprehensive and complete are the re- 
searches of our author we shall by-and-by shew in his own 
words ; yet the reader will see, at the same time, that an 
abridgment is scarcely possible of passages so rich in 
matter of fact, or of details, penned in so concise and 
concentrated a style. 

In the next following passages the reasons are broached 
why the author has so much dilated upon the local and 
personal alentours of RapHAkL, exercising as they do a 
vast influence upon the development of men; and 
having thus sketched those circumstances as far as they 
concern father and son, it will be seen that their genius 
was the result, as well of an innate faculty, as of influences 
merely external and adventitious. The general and com- 
prehensive views which have of late been taken of history 
in general, as well as of arts and sciences, have enabled 
our author to shew by proof positive how the Count 
of Urbino, famous at that time not merely for deeds 
of arms, but also for learning and accomplished man- 
ners, contributed toward awakening the fine talent of 
RapPHAEL the father, as he himself has largely related in 
his versified history of Feper1ico DA MOoNTEFELTRO, 
Duke of Urbino. It is not less true that RaPHAEL 
himself received a great impulse towards his future 
activity during the residence in Urbino in the year 1504 
and 1506, as well by the ducal family itself, as by those 
distinguished men assembled round such a prince—an 
impulse which lasted through the whole course of his 
life. It is important, in fine, to know how he formed at 








that court: friendly connections, which subsequently at 
Rome became of the greatest importance to him. 

The reader will, therefore, perceive that our author’s 
work is a compound of facts, narrations, and images 
most dignified, sublime, and interesting, leading us from 
one scene of historical and artistical grandeur to another, 
the whole being enwrapt by that brilliancy of sky which 
stilladorns Italy, and that natural and historical lustre 
which is but the reflex of times that blessed land en- 
joyed at the commencement and during the course of 
the fifteenth century—times so brilliant, so pregnant, 
that it seems to lie within the fate of nations to enjoy 
them but once, and never more! These times acted as well 
upon the father GlovaNnN1I as upon his son Rapuak.; 
and if, at the first glance, it may seem out of place in 
our author to have so much dwelt on the former, yet 
we must not forget that Giovanni was not only the 
parent of RAPHAEL, but at the same time his master 
and (if we may hazard such an expression) his very inspi- 
ration. The histories of men are so linked together, we 
are so much the creatures of circumstances and even the 
localities that surround us, and of the individuals who 
chance to act upon us, that it is impossible to seize one 
ray of human history without becoming involved in a 
whole ocean of light; and thus our author, willing as he 
was to bring every thing relating to Rapmann SANzto 
before us in a pragmatical and comprehensive view, has 
rather given an encyclopedia of painting, nay, of art, in 
Italy during the period alluded to, than a meagre, un- 
supported, and unconnected biography (as such produc- 
tions are séi/l called) of the sublime artist. 

Having hitherto glanced merely at data and facts, it 
behoves us to broach also the philosophical opinions of 
our author, as it would be impossible to find at the pre- 
sent period any large German work without a great 
portion of that admixture. But although the manner of 
expressing ideas may be at times different, yet truth and 
real intuition are always the same; and thus we shall 
find that the philosophy of our author is of that clear, 
perspicuous, yet profound character which has charac- 
terized the writings of superior men in all ages. As M. 
PassavantT, following his prototype GorTuE, is con- 
tinually urging and expressing the identity of the ideal 
and real world; and it being one of his standard notions, 
that however any object may be idealized, still this can- 
not be done but by basing it upon some reality—his phi- 
losophy in general partakes equally of that character; and 
thus a system of thought, or raisonnement, 1s never pro- 
pounded without being supported by, and interwoven 
with, facts, which serve as a basis, and, as it were, as a 
material framework, for the former. 





The averred connection of Raphael with many persons of im- 
portance in Rome will cast a new light upon his biography, but 
especially explain the manifestation of his activity, and how 
he continually aimed at higher perfection ; it will be seen how, 
under the pressure of work the most varied, and the different 
opinions and views thronging on him (which, according to the 
multiplicity of his great talents, could not rest unproductive), 
still his high genius clung throughout life, with a clear convic- 
tion and a force unabated, to endeavours and exertions most 
noble, adhering, at the same time, fast to the assiduous study 
of external nature. Thereby it may be possible to shew how 
within the sphere of his mind that mutual penetration of two 
elements, viz. ideal elevation and real study, took place ina 
manner most perfect—elements which are the foundation and 
the cause wherefrom alone creations of accomplished art or 
idealized nature can be derived. But as it is the duty of the 
historian to delineate the increase and decrease of ideal life, it 
is impossible not to observe how, in the vicinity of Raphael 
(at the Papal court itself), there existed a preponderance of 
antique ideas over Christian ones—how the sensual part of the 
former became apparent in Raphael; still with him always 
modified in a manner most sublime. * * It is necessary to 
shew, finally, how this material tendency became over-powerful 
with his disciples, and how their followers, becoming estranged 
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from all deep ideas and such as are based upon truth eternal, 
began to treat the essential study after nature arbitrarily and 
merely according to its external manifestations, and following 
without system a mere caricature of the ideal, an utter decline 
of the fine arts was subsequently consummated. 


This certainly is a long period, but there is nothing 
hollow or vapid in it; it will stand the test of thorough 
examination—nay, it is only by such an operation of 
the mind that the authors of the modern school of Eu- 
rope can be duly understood and appreciated. It has 
been occasionally stated, that an English public requires 
a style and phrases quite simple and plain. But we be- 
lieve that this assertion is void of foundation, as it cannot 
be denied that, of late years, a great change in the style 
of writers of all nations has taken place—in which, as a 
matter of course, the English have had their full share. 


We have to ascribe to M. PassavantT another qua- 


. lity, incompatible with the above qualities (at least, as it 


would seem at the first glance), We allude to that of 
the diligent, learned, and minute criticism, which he has 
so powerfully exhibited throughout the whole work, but 
especially in his second volume. 


One of the most laborious tasks (he says), such as cannot 
be duly appreciated but by men who have performed things 
similar, was the second volume of my work, viz. the Catalogue 
of the Works of Raphael. It was only from a perfect know- 
ledge and self-inspection of every thing which, with or without 
foundation, is deemed to be a work of Raphael, that a satis- 
factory result could be expected. My travels during the last six 
years were undertaken for that purpose. But how difficult it is, 
notwithstanding the greatest knowledge and the most acute and 
tested penetration, to pronounce a judgment upon some doubt- 
ful pictures, every amateur will be aware of from his own 
experience. With respect to the drawings, the doubt of tra- 
ditional statements and the difficulty of discrimination is still 
greater than with pictures. Through my technical knowledge as 
an artist, and my great experiencé-in inspecting objects of art 
critically, and in relation to the history of art, I flatter myself 
having kept this part of my work as much as possible free 
from error, at any rate having brought forth a mass of eluci- 
dation and notices, which may serve as a corrective of a part 
of the history of art, which, by much uncalled-for authorship 
in this department, bids fair to become a complete chaos. If 
many drawings mentioned in catalogues and books as works of 
Raphael are not mentioned by me, the reason is mostly based 
upon my conviction that they are either spurious or belong to 
other masters. The same difficulties occur in the enumera- 
tion of engravings after Raphael, which are most superficially 
and most incompletely stated in even works of distinguished 
authors, like de Heinecken, Landon, Count Lepel. All 
these authors have ascribed to Raphael works entirely spu- 
tious ; and the latter pushes the confusion to that degree, that 
(especially in the pictures of the Madonnas) he confuses and con- 
nects at times two or three pictures, or mentions the same 
picture in different places. My assertions are based, with but 
few exceptions (which I have always stated), upon self-intuition. 
For the sake of completeness, in addition to the best and most 
valuable engravings, at times some of less value are enu- 
merated, and only the utterly valueless of the very latest period 
have been omitted. The list of pictures is scarcely to be increased 
by some juvenile productions of Raphael, which may yet make 
their appearance; of his drawings, however, many may yet be 
found, especially in some collections in England and France, 
which were inaccessible to me, as well as in those of Spain and 
Russia. My list of engravings cannot be improved but by 
plates unimportant, as I have carefully looked over all the 
large and small collections which I became acquainted with 
during my travels, and noted every thing engraved after 
Raphael. 


We have introduced this subject to so considerable an 
extent, knowing how interesting and important this part 
of the work will be to the artist and amateur, and as 
nevertheless it will not be possible to enter into any of 
such details in the subsequent pages of our memoir. 

The anxiety of the reader to be introduced into the 
body of a work, which has made such a great impression 





on the Continent and among amateurs generally, in- 
duces us to conclude with the following candid appeal 
of our author to the fairness and impartiality of his 
readers :— 


Conscious of having completed this work according to my 
best abilities, which I have moreover used with absolute can- 
dour, although I know that nothing belonging to man can be 
perfect, I wish that it may find with the public a friendly re- 
ception, equal to those expressions of general approbation 
which were shewn to me by every one who became aware that 
I contemplated writing upon Raphael. 


Such is the outline of this great work, in the de- 
lineating of which we have been somewhat minute, 
knowing, that accuracy was required to shew the reader 
the general frame-work of it, in order that the limited 
number of details which we shall be able to bring forth 
may be viewed in their proper light. Because, we repeat, 
that we have to grapple with a huge philosophical ency- 
clopeedia, as it were, in which every fact relating to 
RAPHAEL is seized with the aid of a most detailed 
knowledge, and followed up into its most minute ramifi- 
cations.—so far, in fact, as itis possible to be done at all. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Familiar Letters on Chemistry. Second Series. The 
Philosophical Principles and General Laws of the 
Science. By Justus Lizsic, M.D. Edited by 
Joun GARDNER, M.D. London, 1844. Taylor and 
Walton. 

Tue name of Lresie will command a numerous audi- 

ence; whatever he utters on the science to which he has 

devoted himself, and in which he has made so many 
valuable discoveries, is sure to be listened to with respect, 

and received with confidence. He has made chemistry a 

fashionable study; he has directed the taste so excited 

to useful purposes; and his amateur pupils, instead of 
shutting themselves up in a laboratory, are to be found 
exploring the fields, experimentalizing with soils, and 
earnestly seeking how they may effect that which has 
been pronounced to be the greatest benefit a man can 
confer upon his fellow-men, namely to make two grains 
of wheat grow where but one had grown before. - The 

Familiar Letters, of which this volume is a second series, 

are admirably calculated to foster the taste for research, 

by conveying to beginners, in a very intelligible form, 
the elements of the science of chemistry, and the sim- 
plest rules for its practice. 

Having described its past neglect, and intimated its 
proper rank among the sciences, the Professor proceeds 
to shew the uses of chemistry, both to the student in- 
dividually, and to mankind generally. It is a study 
within the capacity and the means of every person, even 
of the poorest; admirably does it train the mind to the 
observation of nature; to ready application of its know- 
ledge; and insensibly it leads to the cultivatfon of other 
sciences with which it is intimately allied, especially to 
that of physiology. 


Commerce and the arts have already derived immeasurable 
advantages from the progress of chemistry; mineralogy has 
become a new science since regard has been had to the compo- 
sition of minerals and the chemical relations of their constitu- 
ents. If the composition and chemical nature of rocks and 
strata are not in like manner investigated (and this has hitherto 
been much neglected), it will be impossible to effect any con- 
siderable progress in geology. Chemistry, moreover, is the 
foundation of agriculture, and it is impossible to accomplish 
a scientific consolidation of this important art without a know- 
ledge of the constituents of the soil, and the aliments essential 
to the life of plants. 

Without an acquaintance with chemistry, the statesman 
must remain a stranger to the vital interests of the state, to 














the means of its organic development and improvement ; his 
attention cannot be sufficiently alive, nor his perception ade- 
quately acute, to what is really useful or injurious to his 
country,—to society. The highest economic or material in- 
terests of a country, the advantageous production and increase 
of food for man and animals, the preservation and restoration 
of health, are closely linked with the advancement and dif- 
fusion of the natural sciences, especially of chemistry. 

Without the knowledge of natural phenomena, and the laws 
by which they are governed and controlled, the human mind 
is capable of forming no adequate conception of the goodness 
and unfathomable wisdom of the Creator; for whatever 
images the most cultivated mind and the most exalted imagi- 
nation may be capable of inventing, these will appear, when 
compared with the realities of nature, but glittering and un- 
substantial bubbles ! 


Such being the importance of chemistry, it ought to 
be made a branch of education; its general laws, at 
least, should be learned by everybody. The Professor 
then proceeds to shew how this should be done. He 
treats successively of affinity, of chemical equivalents, of 
‘the atomic theory ; of heat, light, and electricity ; of the 
vital principle, of the force of gravity, of the transforma- 
tions of organic bodies when removed from the influence 
= the vital principle; of fermentation, putrefaction, and 
decay. 

Vain would be the attempt to follow the Professor 
through these various topics ; nor will it be necessary, 
for all who desire information upon them will seek it in 
the volume. We shall most consult the amusement of 
~our readers by culling a few passages that will at once 
exhibit the manner of the author and of the translator, 
and repay perusal:— 


LIEBIG ON CHEESE. 


The bad smell of inferior kinds of cheese, especially those 
called meagre or poor cheeses, is caused by certain fetid pro- 
ducts containing sulphur, and which are formed by the decom- 
position or putrefaction of the caseine. The alteration which 
the butter undergoes (that is, in becoming rancid), or which 
occurs in the milk-sugar still present, being transmitted to the 
easeine, changes the composition of the latter substance and 
deteriorates its nutritive properties. 

The principal conditions for the preparation of the superior 
kinds of cheese (other obvious circumstances being, of course, 
duly regarded) are, a careful removal of the whey, which holds 
the milk-sugar in solution, and a low temperature during the 
maturation (or ripening) of the cheese. 

The differences in flavour and odour of various kinds of 
cheese depend upon the methods employed in their manufac- 
ture—upon the state of the rennet when added to the milk— 
‘upon the addition of salt, and upon the state of the atmosphere 
during the period of making. It must be admitted that the 
plants, and especially the aromatic plants, upon which the ani- 
mals feed, exercise some influence upon the quality of the cheese ; 
but this influence is very slight, and subordinate. The milk of 
the cow in spring, summer, and autumn, is very unequal in 
its composition, but this does not occasion any perceptible 
difference in the cheese prepared in one and the same dairy. 
If the plants upon which the cows feed exercised any consider- 
able influence upon the quality of cheese, the same pastures 
could not, at different seasons, furnish cheese of similar qua- 
lity, inasmuch as the development and flowering of different 
epecies of plants belong to various seasons. 

I have, by personal inspection, satisfied myself that the me- 
thod of preparing the cheese is quite different at Chedder from 
that practised in Gloucestershire, and this, again, differs from 
‘the plan pursued in the manufacture of Stilton cheese. 


LAW OF ATOMS, 


The total of all the phenomena of fermentation establishes 
the correctness of the principle long since recognized by La- 
place and Berthollet, namely, that an atom or molecule put in 
motion by any power whatever will communicate its own mo- 
tion to another atom in contact with it. 

This is a dynamical law of the most general application, 
manifested everywhere, when the resistance or force opposing 
the motion, such as the vital principle, the force of affinity, 
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electricity, cohesion, &c. is not sufficiently powerful to arrest 
the motion imparted. 

This law has only recently been recognized as a cause of the 
alterations in forms and properties which occur in chemical 
combinations ; and it is the greatest and most enduring acqui- 
sition which chemical science has derived from the study of 
fermentation. 

CURIOUS ILLUSTRATION OF THE ATOMIC THEORY. 

A professor of Tiibingen has endeavoured, by an ingenious 
illustration, to render the atomic theory of chemists more in- 
telligible. He compares atoms to the heavenly bodies, which, 
in comparison with the extent of the space in which they are 
suspended, are infinitely small, that is, are atoms. Innumer- 
able suns, with their planets and attendant satellites, move in 
infinite space, at definite and measured distances from each 
other ; they are individually indivisible, inasmuch as there exists 
no force capable of separating them into parts, tearing off from 
them any thing material, or altering their size or form in such 
a degree as to be perceptible, or to impair or disturb their 
relations to the other heavenly bodies, but they are not indi- 
visible per se. 

In this sense the whole universe coalesces into one immense 
body, the atoms of which—that is, suns, plancts and satellites 
—are indivisible and immutable ! 

The whole of the fifth letter we recommend to attention, 
as by far the most intelligible exposition of the famous 
Atomic Theory we have seen; indeed the volume should 
be in every family library, and read in every school. 








Lectures to Farmers on Agricultural Chemistry. By 
ALEXANDER Perznoipr. London, 1844. Taylor 
and Walton. 

Time was that agriculture was deemed an art only; it 
is now recognized as a science. Farmers are beginning 
to comprehend that there is something to be learned of 
which their fathers were ignorant; a few enterprising 
men have proved by actual experiment that the soil, by 
skilful management, may be made to yield five-fold its 
present produce. ‘They are led to inquire why and how 
this can be; one step conducts to another, until they 
discover that they are deep in science, and that, to be 
good farmers, they must have a considerable knowledge 
of chemistry. 

That knowledge it is the purpose of these lectures to 
convey to them, in language divested as far as possible 
of technicalities. Mr. PerznHouipt, after taking a 
general view of the subject, treats successively of the 
atmosphere, water, and the soil, describing their consti- 
tuent parts, and the properties of each, with the sub- 
stances dissolved in them. He traces with minuteness 
the origin of soil by means of the disintegration and de- 
composition of rocks, and the decay of plants and 
animals; the nature and properties of humus, and its 
formation, are then investigated. 

The second section of the Lectures is devoted to 
plants, and in this the lecturer teaches their constituent 
parts, the elements of which they are composed, the 
source of those elements, and lastly, the nature and pro- 
perties of the ashes of plants. 

In the third and concluding section, which comprises 
seven lectures, he treats of agriculture, properly so 
called, that is, the production of plants. He first sets 
forth the nature, uses, and effects of fallow, and the ro- 
tation of crops. He then passes to the interesting sub- 
ject of manures, which, after some general remarks, he 
considers under the threefold division of vegetable, 
animal, and mineral; and each of these is treated in 
detail with a completeness of information that leaves 
nothing to be desired. The last lecture consists of a 
summary of the arguments of the preceding ones. As 
we have not space to extract his arguments, we will take 
a few of his conclusions, which will serve to shew the 
importance of the topics he has treated, and the style in 





which the lectures are composed :— 
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You will not, I think, call in question the assertion, that 
the practical farmer ought to know what are the wants of 
plants generally, and especially of the plants he cultivates. 
Now we have examined minutely into the material and essen- 
tial wants of cultivated plants, and we have arrived at the 
conclusion that humus, whether of animal or vegetable origin, 
does not belong to the essential wants of plants; but, on the 
other hand, we have found that the constituents of the atmo- 
sphere, together with certain solid but soluble ingredients, 
derived from the soil, are sufficient to supply plants with all 
the nourishment they need for their existence and perfect 
development. 

With respect to those constituents whick plants derive from 
the atmosphere, we conclude from its constant contact with 
the entire surface of plants, and from its maintaining invari- 
ably the equilibrium of its constitution, that the atmosphere 
always furnishes a sufficient supply, so that there is no neces- 
sity whatever that we should artificially provide any of them 
for the use of plants. 

It is altogether a different matter with respect to that kind 
of nourishment which plants derive from the soil, that is, their 
minerai constituents, the saline and earthy matters left as 
ashes after the combustion of vegetable substances ; they do 
not exist in exhaustless abundance, nor do they accumulate in 
the soil in the same ratio as the cultivated plants require. It 
is, therefore, indispensable that an artificial supply of such 
substances should be carried on to the soil, from whence a 
large amount has been taken by the preceding crops. This 
constitutes the necessity of manuring. 

Further, we have also seen that different species of the 
plants cultivated require from the soil different mineral ingre- 
dients, and, therefore, a rational system of manuring is only 
possible when the especial wants of every species of plant are 
fully known, and the constitution of the soil in each specivl 
locality also is taken into consideration. These circumstances 
must, therefore, determine the fertilizing nature of any kind 
of manure. Thus, for example, guano acts very advantage- 
ously on a soil containing a sufficient amount of duly disinte- 
grated silicates. It produces no effect upon the growth of 
ornamental plants requiring no phosphates; but to conclude 
from this that it is useless as manure would be as erroneous as 
it would be to conclude that a given nutritive substance would 
support no animal whatever, because it is found not ade- 
quate to the support of some one animal. 

I trust, Gentlemen, that I shall leave you with a conviction 
on your minds of the paramount importance of the mineral 
constituents of plants, and of the necessity for the attention of 
the farmer being directed to them. -In future, they must 
occupy the same place in theory and practice which humus has 
hitherto usurped. 


This outline of its contents will be the best recom- 
mendation of a work which ought to be found in every 
farm-house. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Spain and the Spaniards in 1843. By Captain S. E. 
Wipprincton, R.N. K.T.S. F.R.S. F.G.S. In 
Two Vols. London, 1844. T. and W. Boone. 

Captain WipprinecTon is already known as the 

author of a work, entitled Sketches in Spain in 1829-30- 

31-32. The volumes before us are, therefore, entitled 

to extraordinary respect, for the writer is not only no 

stranger to the country he describes, but having seen 
it in its past condition, he is enabled to form a more 
accurate judgment of its present state and prospects. 

This was, indeed, as he informs us in his Preface, the 

special object of his tour, in which he was accompanied 

through a considerable portion of the way by Dr. Dav- 

BENY, who was commissioned by the Royal Agricultural 

Society to examine the phosphorus of Estremadura, for 

the purpose of testing its fitness for manure. Their 

route was through Madrid to Estremadura, to Andalu- 
sia and Granada, and thence back again to Madrid; 
afterwards journeying through Leon and Asturias to 

Vigo. Captain WipprinGTon found Madrid much 

improved and rapidly improving, even omnibuses drawn 





by mules have begun to ply in its streets. He witnessed 
there the ceremonies at Easter, which were shorn of 
much of their ancient splendour; but still the presence 
of superstition was painfully manifest. He saw again 


THE COUNTESS MINA. 


‘¢ One of the greatest curiosities in the palace was, un- 
doubtedly, the Countess of Mina, who was aya, or governess 
to the Queen, and charged with the principal superintend- 
ence of her education. The seeing the simple and unpre- 
tending daughter of a merchant installed in the office of pre- 
ceptress to the representative of the proud race of Spanish 
Bourbons would have been probably a legitimate excuse for 
seeking an introduction to her; but I should have hardly 
broke in upon the scanty leisure afforded by her very serious 
occupations without some previous claim to do so. I had 
made the acquaintance of her husband and herself when he was 
living in a small house at Plymouth, an exile from the coun- 
try he had served better than, perhaps, any contemporary, 
suffering from the wounds he had received in making the only 
real resistance offered to the iniquitous invasion of 1823, of 
which he never entirely recovered, and finally died in the 
flower of his age. I found the countess much improved in 
health and appearance since that time, when the sufferings. 
and ill-usage of her husband had deeply marked her counte- 
nance. Her stature is rather below the middle size, and her 
person stout, with an abundance of the blackest hair simply 
dressed ; eyes very large, dark, and fuller than usual even in 
this classic land of them, and beaming with intelligence. Her 
forehead and lower part of the face are remarkable for their 
development, and an admirable study for the phrenologist, 
who would pronounce them models as indicating firmness of 
character. Her constant costume is the deepest black, which 
completely covers her person, and when she accepted the ap- 
pointment it was stipulated that she should never be required 
to lay it aside. The only ornament she wore was a simple 
but rather massy gold chain and cross, which had a singularly 
good effect in relieving the mass of deep black; and her mans 
ner, noble and serious, bordering on the severe at first sight, 
made her the beau idéal of a lady abbess. Such is the por- 
trait of this distinguished lady, whom as an historical person- 
age and in her public capacity it may be allowed to sketch. 
The conversations I had with her turned on general subjects, 
as I of course avoided making any allusion to the Queen, or 
her own very arduous situation, and I obtained the particu- 
lars respecting that part from other sources. One subject, 
however, was not tabooed, that of the ‘ noche triste,’ as it 
may well be called, when the Queen was attacked in the 
palace.’’ 


Her account of the attack on the palace is extremely 
interesting, but too long for our space. 


At the passage of the Tagus the diligence stuck in the 
bank, and was with difficulty extricated. The delay, 
however, enabled the travellers to take a note of 


SPANISH SCENERY. 


‘Our own mayoral having landed his tiro, set quietly to 
work to cobble the main axletree, which was seriously da- 
maged by the jolts of the preceding morning. A few hercu- 
lean ferrymen, whose negligence in not clearing the landing- 
place had caused the whole delay, were very deliberately 
scooping with their huge hands scanty portions of sand into 
small baskets, and slowly emptying it into the river at some 
distance from the spot, and whilst thus engaged they gave us. 
ample time to contemplate the scene around. The noble river 
was flowing past, a deep sea-green, through bold rocks covered 
with cistus and other beautiful plants, and lighted up by a 
brilliant and unclouded sun. Contrasted with this splendour: 
of nature were the works of Spanish man. The stranded 
galera, and the occupation of our own mayoral with his crazy 
vehicle in hardly better plight; strings of bullock-carts, mules, 
and asses, which were arriving on both sides of the river, and 
patiently waiting the denouement ; a set of houses intended to. 
be a town, founded many years since by the Prince of Peace, 
Godoyville, as they would name it in the ‘ States,’ but of 
which not a roof had ever been laid on; a ragged and half- 
starved escort waiting to conduct us across the mountains; 
the noble bridge, not yet repaired, although it had been 
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broken down thirty years since, and is one of the arteries of 
the kingdom, now represented by a tiny floating bridge to 
convey the merinos across ; a very large flock of these animals 
scampering across the rocks on the way to their summer pas- 
turage in Old Castile, with their mayoral, zagales, and dogs, 
followed no doubt at due distance by attendant wolves in rea- 
diness to pick up stragglers. These objects of nature and art 
grouped so well, and were so entirely and exclusively Spanish, 
that it was impossible not to be struck with them, and I made 
the observation to my fellow-passengers, who, like all the 
educated Spaniards, are keenly alive to the absurd and ridi- 
culous of their own country, if properly brought before them ; 
they entered warmly into it, and we agreed that whatever 
changes may have taken place elsewhere, they had not pene- 
trated much into Estremadura, It was ancient Spain, un- 
changed and unchanging.”’ 


The researches of Dr. DauBEny after the phos- 
horus were not very successful. He found the vein at 
grosan, and had some of it quarried, but the charge 
for conveying it to Seville was so great that it would not 
pay to import it here. : 
At Almoden the travellers visited 


THE QUICKSILVER MINES. 


‘‘The following day we descended into the works. The 
great adit is just outside the town, which is built over the mine 
itself, and after traversing a gallery we came to the first ladder, 
by which we descended, and successively ten others of dif- 
ferent lengths. They are very steep, like common home lad- 
ders, and at the top and bottom the entrance and egress are 
sometimes a little difficult and incommodious, but there is little 
danger in the operation of descending. In places there are 
galleries of communication conducting to some distance from 
the perpendicular shaft to others of the series; of course, the 
ascent of the vast number of steps was a little fatiguing, and 
the heat made the egress extremely agreeable. There is very 
little water in the workings, and it is delivered by one of the 
rarest of machines, an original one by Watt, made about 1790, 
which was of course considered a marvel in its day. For- 
tunately the quantity of water is so trifling that as yet they have 
had no occasion to change, but they were talking about 
making improvements in it. The mineral is hoisted by mules 
up a magnificent shaft, which is so near the engine 
that both purposes could be answered by the substitu- 
tion of more modern mechanism. There, are three great 
veins, called S. Nicolas, S. Francisco, and S. Diego, the 
directions of which are on the whole neatly parallel with 
each other, but they converge in places, and are connected 
by galleries below ; the extent is considerable, the depth being 
rather more than equal to the length of the mine. We were 
very near the lowest level, having descended to the bottom 
working gallery, and below us was only the rough rock which 
the workmen were blasting. The entire depth of the workings 
at present is about three hundred and two varas or yards, about 
nine hundred feet ; they work in a perpendicular direction, or 
nearly so, in following the line of the mineral. So little ap- 
pearance is there of any diminution in this extraordinary de- 
posit, that it increases both in quantity and quality as they 
descend, and the finest qualities are quite at the lowest part. 
In consequence of accidents which happened long since, 
and probably the example of Idria, they have gradually 
given up the use of wood excepting for temporary support, 
when it is indispensable during the operations of the 
masons, and all the permanent works are now of stone. I saw 
one magnificent arch, about the finest I ever beheld, which 
was being turned very near the lowest level, for the purpose 
of supporting two galleries and allow the middle wall between 
them to be taken away. All the works are executed in a truly 
royal manner, and so capacious and enlarged are the views 
carried out in the management, that they only take away about 
one half of the mineral, leaving the other as a legacy to the 
future possessors of it, and to provide a supply in case of un- 
foreseen accidents in the workings. On the same principle 
they regulate the consumption or vend, which is limited at 
present to about twenty thousand quintals, the Spanish quintal 
being about 105/. English. There are about five thousand men 
employed in and about the mine during the full season. Those 
who work below are divided into three watches, each of which 


works about six hours out of the twenty-four, the rest or ces- 
sation being from ten at night until four in the morning, when 
they recommence. I think the number of miners belonging 
to these parties is about eight hundred, besides pumpers, arti- 
ficers, and others engaged in the mechanical parts. There are 
no foreigners whatever in any department at present, but I 
saw amongst the population some physiognomies of undoubted 
German origin, whose ancestors no doubt had been employed 
here. The storehouses and magazines are on a scale corre- 
sponding with the rest of this vast establishment; they are 
chiefly cut in the solid rock, and contain an ample store of 
every thing. There are eight old furnaces and two new high 
ones on the plan of those at Idria. 


A curious account is givén of a case not reported 


in any of the books. 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE V. THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


‘* T heard a curious account of the condition of the Soto de 
Roma, the estate of the Duke of Wellington. It is well known 
this estate was selected by him out of three royal domains, 
which were offered to his choice by the first Cortes, as a re- 
ward for his great services in the War of Independence. This 
grant was confirmed by the absolute king, and never I believe 
attempted to be interfered with during the successive changes 
which have taken place, until quite recently, when of all per- 
sons living, which, by the bye, he was not generally supposed 
to be until his reappearance on the stage in the guise of a 
Chancery suitor, but the Prince of Peace! This personage has 
brought what is equivalent to an action of ejectment against 
the duke, and claims the estate as his property by a former 
grant of the royal possessor. I understand that the Audiencia, 
or supreme tribunal of Granada, has more than once decided 
in his favour, but an appeal being laid at Madrid, the superior 
court declared itself incompetent to enter on the question, and 
so it rests. I heard that the title of only the house and a small 
tract of land adjoining it is affected by this curious claim, and 
not the greater part of the property. The person alluded to 
is living at Madrid quite retired, and, it is said, in great po- 
verty, which may readily be believed; but he finds money 
sufficient to carry on the process and fee not only the bar and 
solicitors, but the judges also, who must be paid, if you are 
to credit the Spanish accounts of the mode of administering 
justice in their courts, though it may be hoped not universally, 
nor to the extent they state.” 


At Leon, Captain WipprInGTon was present at the 
great annual fair, which afforded him an opportunity of 
observing that curious branch of the Gypsey tribe 
called 


THE MARAGATOS. 


‘* T took advantage of this favourable opportunity to make 
inquiries respecting the Maragatos, numbers of whom, as a 
matter of course, were in attendance, and procured an intro- 
duction to some of the leaders of that curious race. I ques- 
tioned them particularly respecting any traditions that might 
exist amongst them, as to their origin and the name they bear ; 
but they said all they knew was, that it was understood they 
derived it from a king of that name, of whom further notice 
will occur in the description of Oviedo. I had subsequently 
opportunities of hearing a good deal about them, and from 
their manners, appearance, and whatever can be gleaned re- 
specting their history, have not the smallest doubt they are the 
remnant of some tribe who came into the country about the 
time of the great emigration of the Visigoths and other nations 
of the north, and like the tribe settled near Vincenza, managed 
to keep themselves distinct from the surrounding population. 
They are a sedate grave people, always intent on their business, 
and of dry and matter-of-fact speech, but not rough or unpo- 
lished. The most striking peculiarity, and which alone fur- 
nishes a strong presumption that they are of Northern and not 
of Arab origin, is the traditional habit of the men quitting their 
homes at all times, and leaving the agriculture solely to the 
women. No doubt their present occupation, which is solely 
the transporting goods and passengers in every part of Spain, 
is a modification, or rather succession, of the warlike habits of 
their ancestors, who left the tillage to their females, as un- 
worthy the attention of those born and bred to war, the only 
employment they either liked or understood. Although, in 





answer to my questions, they admitted believing that their name 
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proceeded from Mauragatus, it was evidently with reluctance, 
and that they attached no very agreeable recollections to the 
circumstance. * * * The present mode of living of these 
people is almost solely by transporting merchandise from one 
part of Spain to the other, in which important avocation they 
are unrivalled in the Peninsula. Their mules and all accom- 
paniments are of the best order, and their fidelity and punc- 
tuality in executing what they have undertaken, unequalled. 
Their terms ere very high, but you are quite certain in 
dealing with them of being well served, nor do they 
ever lower their demand,—another un-Arab habit. Should 
any one want their assistance, all he has to do is to ask whether 
any Maragatos are travelling in the direction required, which 
any of them will answer, and inform you what the whole tribe 
are about, as all their plans are arrgnged more or less in con- 
cert with each other, and no secrets are kept amongst them. 
Some are probably gone to Madrid, others to Galicia, one 
division to Biscay, and another possibly to Aragon or Anda- 
lusia, so that you can take measures accordingly ; and whilst 
under their protection you need fear neither robbers for your 
person or effects. The chief of them at present is Cordero, 
the deputy to the Cortes from Leon, for which place he was 
elected, it is said, by means of his ample resources, being one 
of the very richest individuals in Spain; he was previously 
mentioned in the account of Madrid, where he is at this mo- 
ment the rival of Salamanca in the ‘ monster contract,’ of 
which further notice will be given. This man always wears 
the costume of his tribe, but made of the richest materials. 
I inquired about the particulars of his acquiring such enor- 
mous wealth, which was inherited partly from his father; but 
an immense sum was made—reader ! you will never guess in 
what manner—by conveying the treasures of Ferdinand from 
one place to the other during his successive voyages and tra- 
vels! The absolute King of Spain and the Indies, with all 
the monarchy at his command, obliged to intrust his private 
property to the Maragatos! This is most curious as an his- 
torical fact, and as shewing the state of the kingdom in his 
glorious reign; whilst it furnishes an infinitely honourable 
trait of the curious tribe we are describing. Their next grand 
operation was that of what is called the ‘ Brigades,’ towards 
the close of the civil war, and is hardly less curious. When, 
after trying every plan for supplying the army with provisions 
and stores, none could be found to succeed, they resorted to 
the Maragatos, who undertook and carried it through, being 
paid, of course, very high, and in ready money, without which 
they will do nothing. I believe there is no doubt that the 
faithful discharge of this important duty, of which every mili- 
tary reader knows the inestimable value, principally enabled 
the Regent to bring the operations of the civil war to a close. 
Their custom is to intermarry exclusively amongst themselves, 
and, consequently, they are very much connected together. 
Cordero is, of course, a kind of patriarch, and appears to have 
as many cousins as the head of a Highland clan. Their cos- 
tume is a loose jacket falling below the waist, a peculiar 
shaped hat, broad in the brim, loose prolongations and gaiters, 
tied with coarse ribbon at the knees, and a strong waist belt 
of black leather. Thc colour of the cloth is the dark brown 
of the country, the ornamental parts red; and the effect is 
plain, but clean and neat. Parts of this dress resemble in a 
small degree that seen on some of the captives on the Dacian 
column, and their whole style, physiognomy, and appearance 
are entirely and exclusively northern; nor is there a trace or 
lineament of Moorish or African origin about them.” 


The women of Ronda are described as being particu- 
larly beautiful. 

Several chapters are devoted to the political affairs of 
Spain, and the Captain sympathizes warmly with the 
ex-regent, of whom he presents a very flattering portrait. 
But more interesting to our readers will be this sketch 
of 


A STRANGE CUSTOM AT OVIEDO. 


‘Whilst passing a detached part of these walks I heard a 
noise of voices, singing much in the manner so common in 
the gardens and other places of public resort on similar oc- 
casions in Germany. On going to the spot to ascertain the 
cause of this unusual proceeding, I found an immense crowd 
assembled and daneing going forward ; the noise I had heard 
proceeded from the voices of the parties engaged, who fur- 





ished the sole accompaniment. The dancing was in circles, 
men and women mixed indiscriminately, without reference to 
the proportions of either sex, or the smallest limitation as to 
numbers. In one set I counted more than one hundred per- 
sons. They held ‘hands round,’ moving circularly, and 
making a step forward each time to the centre, and then back, 
the whole rather in slow time, and changing the ground very 
gradually. In the centre of the circle were men and women,. 
detached, but principally the former, who came forward chal- 
lenging any of the females in the ring, who immediately left 
their place, and after setting to him, and dancing a short time, 
resumed their station. The air they sang was extremely 
striking from its great life and expression ; but it was impos- 
sible for any one unaccustomed to make out the words, which 
were varied constantly, and I suspected were sung differently 
by the various parties, There was little display of steps or 
figures, but the movements of many were very graceful, being 
with the body, and not merely the feet and lower extremities, 
as practised by the peasantry in many countries. The most: 
distinguished amongst the men was dressed in a common 
jacket and costume of the town, but his head was surmounted 
with a curious sky-blue cap, intended to stand horizontally on. 
the head, but he had it adjusted so that it hung nearly per- 
pendicularly over one ear, giving him a very dandy look. This 
fellow might have gone to Ronda, and fearlessly challenged 
the majos of Andalusia to dance with him. On inquiry, I 
found that this custom was of the most remote antiquity, 
having been always practised in the country ; and they assured’ 
me that some of the songs occasionally used, which are handed. 
down traditionally by the peasantry, refer to the deeds of Don. 
Pelayo, and the wars with the Moors. There is, however, 
great difficulty in procuring the words, as they are not written, 
and the people, especially the women, who are the principal 
depositaries of this kind of lore, are unwilling, from a little 
shyness, to repeat them to strangers. Some specimens I heard’ 
recited were more like what might have been expected in the 
courts of the Paladins, addressing their ladies in the olden 
time, than the common effusions of peasantry, as daily used.. 
The air was extremely simple, but animated to an uncommon 
degree ; and I constantly heard the young girls in the cottages 
repeating it at their work.” 


The work is illustrated by the pencil of the traveller,. 
who proves himself as capable an artist as author, and 
an Appendix contains a valuable mass of information. 
relative to the agriculture, geology, and natural history: 
of Spain, which will be useful for reference. 

It will be seen by these extvacts what is the Captain’s 
skill in authorcraft. He has produced a good book- 
club book. 








Notes and Sketches of New South Wales, during a Resi-- 
dence in that Colony from 1839 to 1844. By Mrs. 
Cuartes MerepitH. London, 1844. John Murray. 

Numerous as have been the works on New South Wales: 
which of late years have coursed each other from the press, so 
great is the interest we all feel in that remote and vast coun- 
try, to which thousands of Englishmen annually repair in. 
search of a more properous fortune than the mother country 
promised them, and where a large amount of our surplus capi- 
tal is constantly employed, that a truthful and sensible book 
on the subject is ever welcome to the reader. And such, so 
far as it goes, is the volume before us. Does any one wish to. 
acquaint himself with the history, capabilities, or general eco-. 
nomy of New South Wales, undoubtedly this is not the work 
to satisfy him; but would he see a life-like and spirited 
sketch of the country and its people, with their mode of life, 
he will here find one superior, perhaps, to any that has hitherto 
been drawn. 

Although the title-page of this book states that these Nofes- 
are the result of a five years’ residence in the colony, the in- 
ternal evidence shews that the actual time Mrs. MerepitH 
passed there was little more than thirteen months; since she 
dates her arrival in sight of land on the 27th September, 1839, 
and her departure for Tasmania some time in October of the 
following year. Nor did she see much of the country during: 
this interval. Excepting Sydney and Paramatta, with a jour- 
ney across the Blue Mountains to Bathurst, and a subsequent 
residence for a few months at a country house called 
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‘¢ Home-bush,’’ she saw little of the colony. But what 
peculiarities these offered she seized upon with a quick discri- 
mination, and conveyed them to paper with a force and vivid- 
ness that are surprising. Her impressions of the country are | 
any thing but favourable to it. She complains of the heat, and 
drought, and dust ; the brown landscape, the mosquitoes, lo- | 
custs, and infinite other drawbacks of the climate and country ; | 
nor is her opinion of the people, native and settlers, by any 
means flattering to them. Her censure of the immorality and 
intemperance prevalent among both sexes is unremitting from 
first to last. 

As if glad to forget these as far as reasonably she may, she 
applies herself perpetually, and with manifest pleasure, to a 
description of the products—beast, bird, insect, fish, and rep- 
tile—and especially the Flora of the country. These she has 
particularized with a minuteness, and invested with a colour- 
ing, which at the same time attest the accuracy of her descrip- 
tions, and prove how congenial to her affections is the love of 
nature. 

For the air of truth which pervades this work, and the en- 
tertaining unaffected spirit in which it is written, more than 
for the sagacity of the writer’s views or the comprehensiveness 
of her observations, we recommend this book to the perusal of 
our readers. 














St. Lucia; Historical, Statistical, and Descriptive. 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE.] 


WE return to this valuable volume. The soil of 
St. Lucia is fertile, its staple productions being sugar, 
coffee, and cocoa; it is rich in spices, fruits, and 
vegetables. Its timber is good and various. The 
domestic animals are the same as those in Europe, 
but it has few wild animals. The shooting season ex- 
tends from August to the end of November, and game 
is abundant. 

The rivers teem with fish of excellent quality, and 
the ccast supplies turtle and many kinds of choice sea- 
fish. Vieux Fort is famous for its delicious little 
oysters. 

But the reptiles of St. Lucia are almost a plague. 


‘¢ The most dangerous is the yellow serpent—a genus pecu- 
liar to this island and Martinique; it measures between six 
and eight feet in length, and its bite is generally fatal. There 
are numerous other serpents of a smaller species and much less 
noxious. They all multiply amazingly—the female bringing 
forth from thirty to forty young ones at a birth—and every 
part of the island is more or less exposed to their fearful influ- 
ence. In most cases, however, the bite, if immediately at- 
tended to, may be effectually cured: the planters and many of 
the negroes are very skilful in the application of various spe- 
cifics. The serpent subsists on birds, insects, and poultry. 
Its greatest enemy is the crido, or black snake, an animal 
having the shape and appearance of the serpent, but without 
its noxious power. A careless observer would be liable to 
mistake the one for the other. In every encounter the cribo 
is the aggressor and generally comes off victorious. It coun- 
teracts the mischievous effect of the bite of the serpent by 
rolling itself on the leaves of a plant called pied-poule (to be 
found in every part of the island), and returns to the attack 
with renovated strength. In this way the serpent is ultimately 
overpowered, and then the cribo gorges the carcase, com- 
mencing with the head. When (as is frequently the case) the 
body of the serpent is longer and larger than that of the 
snake, the latter retaining possession of its prey, feeds upon 
it for several days, gradually sucking in such portions of the 
carcase as may be sufficient to satisfy the wants of the mo- 
ment. ‘The cribo is sometimes found with the lower part of 
the serpent protruding between its jaws in this disgusting 
position.’’ 

The population of St. Lucia is classified into whites, 
coloured people, and blacks. The whites consist of 
creoles and Europeans; the Europeans of English and 
French, many of the latter being descendants of ancient 
families which had been the original owners of the soil. 
Much ill-will has prevailed at times between them and 


both sides. But these feuds have greatly abated of late 
years, and intermarriages have become very common. 
rhe numbers were in 1843, respectively, whites 1,039, 
coloured 5,287, blacks 14,368. 

The coloured population is described as rapidly ad- 
vancing in numbers, wealth, and respectability ; they 
occupy the professions, the press, and even aspire to 
public offices, nor does there appear to prevail any 
prejudice against them on the part of the whites. 

Society in St. Lucia seems to be in a very unpleasing 
condition :— , 

“The want of social enjoyments, so generally observable in 
the West Indies, is sensibly felt in St. Lucia; less perhaps on 
account of the circumscribed circle of its society, than of the 
conflicting elements of which that society is composed. Of 
course, the divisions of colour, and class, and language, and 
even political antagonism, have their share in widening the 
breach ; but its principal cause is the rage for devotional prac- 
tices, which of late years has taken possession of the whole 
female population, both white and coloured. Thus, in addi- 
tion to the divisions of caste, we now have a division of sex. 
The males and females are severed, as it were, into two hostile 
camps; and while the gentlemen assemble in the stores to discuss 
politics and pickles, the ladies repair to their coteries to dilate on 
salvation and scandal. In a word, dress and devotion are the 
order of the day—the all-engrossing topics of female society ; 
and both are so harmoniously blended that the greatest dévole 
is often the greatest coquette. As, however, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional ball, the opportunities for exhibiting their 
love of dress are limited to the ceremonies of the church ; so, 
on those occasions, it is no unusual sight to see hundreds of 
fashionably-attired females in the town of Castries, out of a 
population of 4,000 souls. Never perhaps was religion so 
emphatically the handmaid of commerce: never were the in- 
terests of the one so strenuously promoted by the votaries of 
the other.”’ 


rench is the language commonly spoken, and it was 
used in all judicial proceedings till January 1842, and 
when the change took place, after ten years of petitions 
and postponements, “ only two members of the Bar were 
found possessed of a plausible knowledge of English to 
enable them to plead before the Courts.” 

The negroes speak a sort of French patois, which Mr. 
BREEN was unable to master during fifteen years’ resi- 
dence ; and this barbarous dialect is invading the better 
classes of French society. ‘This affectation, for such it 
is, is shewing itself in another shape. 


“Tt also extends to proper names; so much so, indeed, 
that there are few persons in the island that are not designated 
by any name but their own. Some have the sobriquets of 
Moncog, Montout, Fanfan, Laguerre. Others have their 
names mollified by means of certain dulcet, endearing termi- 
nations : thus, Anne becomes Annzie, Catherine Catiche, Besson. 
Bessonnette: whilst the greater number, dropping altogether 
the names given them at the baptismal font, have adopted 
others of more modern vogue. Jean Baptiste is supplanted 
by Nelson; Francois by Francis; Cyprien by Camille; and 
what is still more preposterous, not only are the Christian 
names altered in this way, but the patronymics of many are 
entirely suppressed. M. Jean Marie Beaurégard considers 
Jean Marie too vulgar, and adopts the name of Alfred; and 
his friends consider Beaurégard too long, and omit it alto- 
gether in their dealings with him. By this process M. Jean Marie 
Beaurégard is metamorphosed into plain M. Alfred; and his 
wife, if any he have, goes by the style and title of Madame 
Alfred. This confusion of names would be merely ludicrous, 
if it were not pregnant with mischief to the community. From 
being first sanctioned in the intercourse of every-day life, 
and introduced into family circles, the alterations and substi- 
tutions had gradually crept into the more serious relations of 
trade and litigation; so that, when the Commissioners of 
Compensation were about to adjudicate upon the claims and 
counter claims from St. Lucia, scarcely a single individual was 
found to have invariably preserved his proper name in the 
different documents submitted on his behalf. Difficulty and 
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establishing their identity and securing their fortunes, by ob- 
taining affidavits, certificates of baptism, and notarial attesta- 
tions, at considerable expense, from various parts of the 
world.” 

The creoles appear to be the most attractive portion of 
this community. They are distinguished for their 
courteous manners and cordial hospitality, and are in- 
telligent and well-informed. ‘The creole ladies are “not 
inferior to those of any country for elegance of form, 
gracefulness of carriage, and buoyancy of disposition.” 
Dancing is a passion with them, and they excel in it. 

The negroes are equally fond of this exercise, and, in 
order to gratify their taste for it, have formed themselves 
into two societies, under the title of “ Roses” and ‘‘ Mar- 
guerites,” which have existed from time immemorial in 
the French colonies. They have been recently revived 
with great splendour. The account is very curious :— 


‘¢ Although few persons, besides the labouring classes and 
domestic servants, take any active part in their proceedings, 
there is scarcely an individual in the island, from the governor 
downwards, who is not enrolled amongst the partisans of one 
coterie or the other. The Roses are patronized by Saint Rose, 
and the flower of that name is their cherished emblem. The 
Marguerites are in the holy keeping of Saint Marguerite, and 
the marguerite, or bachelor’s button, is the flower they delight 
to honour. Each society has three kings and three queens, 
who are chosen by the suffrages of the members. The first, 
or senior, king and queen only make their appearance on 
solemn occasions, such as the anniversary of their coronation 
or the féte of the patron saint of the society: on all other 
emergencies they are represented by the kings and queens 
elect, who exercise a sort of vice-regal authority. The most 
important personage next to the sovereign is the chanterelle, 
or female singer, upon whom devolves the task of composing 
their Belairs,* and of reciting them at their public dances. 
Each society has a house hired in Castries, in which it holds 
its periodical meetings. Here the women, whose attendance 
is much more regular than that of the men, assemble in the 
evening to rehearse some favourite ‘ belair’ for their next 
dance, or to receive a lecture from the king, who may be seen 
at one end of the room, pacing up and down with an air of 
dignity and importance suited to his station. If any member 
has been guilty of improper conduct since their last meeting, 
the king takes occasion to advert to it in terms of cen- 
sure, dwelling with peculiar emphasis upon the superior de- 
corum observed by the rival society. Gross misconduct is 
punished by expulsion from their ranks. 

‘* The ‘ belairs’ turn generally on the praises of the respective 
societies: the comparative value of the Rose and the Margue- 
rite; the good qualities, both physical and mental, of indi- 
vidual members ; the follies and foibles of the opposite party, 
and of persons supposed to be connected with or favourable to 
them. Nothing can surpass the poetical fecundity of the 
chanterelles: almost every week produces a fresh effusion and 
a new belair.”’ . 


Mr. BREEN gives us a specimen of these chansons ; 
but we must hasten onward. The feast-days are thus 
observed :— 


‘* After assisting at a solemn service commemorative of the 
day, the Messieurs and Dames, decked out in their most costly 
dresses, proceed in groups to visit their friends amongst the 
higher classes, distributing cakes and flowers in honour of the 
féte. The costume of the men differs little from that com- 
monly worn by gentlemen in England or France. The silk 
and beaver hat, the cloth coat, the swelled cravat, the sleek 
trousers, the tassled cane—in short, the whole ¢ournure and 
turn-out of the male exquisites would do honour to Bond- 
street or the Palais Royal. But the dress of the women is 
quite another affair :.although in many instances the Jupe has 
given way to the regular English gown; yet, on féte days, the 
former re-asserts its preponderance, as being more in harmony 
with the general costume. First you have the head-dress set 
off by the varied and brilliant colours of the Madras handker- 





* The Belair is a sort of pastoral in blank verse, adapted to a peculiar 
tune or air. Many of these airs are of a plaintive and melancholy charac- 
ter, and some are exquisitely melodi 








chief, erected into a pyramid, a cone, or a castle, according to 
the fancy of the wearer, and spangled over with costly jewels ; 
next a huge pair of ear-rings of massive gold; then several 
gold and coral necklaces, tastefully thrown over the dark 
shoulders; then the embroidered bodice trimmed with gold 
and silver tinsel; and lastly, the striped jupe of silk or satin, 
unfolding its bright tints and broad train to the breeze. Add 
to these a profusion of bracelets and bouquets, of foulards and 
favours, and you will have a faint impression of this bizarre 
yet brilliant, grotesque but gorgeous costume. Thus travestied 
the dancers proceed at sunset to the place appointed for the 
bamboula, A circle is formed in the centre of some square or 
grass-plot. On one side appear four or five Negroes, quite 
naked down to the waist, and seated on their ¢amtams. These, 
together with two or three timbrels, compose the orchestra. 
Flags and banners, richly emblazoned upon a red or blue 
ground, and bearing characteristic legends in gilt letters, are 
seen fluttering in the air; and as the groups of dancers advance 
in all directions, the darkness of the night disappears before 
the blaze of a thousand flambeaux. Now the chanterelle, 
placing herself in front of the orchestra, gives the signal witha 
flourish of ber castanet: she then repeats a verse of the belair: 
the dancers take up the refrain; the tamtams and timbrels 
strike in unison; and the scene is enlivened by a succession of 
songs and dances, to the delight and amusement of the assem- 
bled multitude.” 


The negroes are represented as ever aping their supe- 
riors, “ Insolent,” is their staple term of abuse. Tobe 
held respectable is the highest social distinction, and if this 
trait be judiciously made use of, it may produce the hap- 
piest effects. Altogether, when compared even with our 
own free labourers, this must be admitted to be a very 
pleasing 


CHARACTER OF THE NEGRO OF ST. LUCIA. 


‘‘The general character of the St. Lucia negro, physical, 
moral, and social, may be summed up ina few words. His 
person is well-proportioned, his movements are brisk, his car- 
riage easy, without stiffness or swagger. His disposition is 
uncommonly gay and good-humoured; he is always singing 
or whistling when compatible with his actual occupation. He 
is submissive, but never obsequious; and though born and 
bred in slavery, there is not a trace of servility in the outward 
man. Unlike the European peasant, who seldom presents 
himself before a clean coat without a feeling of crawling obse- 
quiousness and degradation, the St. Lucia Negro is polite to a 
point ; he can touch his hat to any one, but he will not un- 
cover himself in the open air, even for the Governor of the 
colony. He is docile, intelligent, and sober; active but not 
laborious ; superstitious but not religious ; addicted to thiev- 
ing without being a rogue; averse to matrimony, yet devoted 
to several wives; and though faithful to neither, he can 
scarcely be deemed debauched. His friendship is sincere, his 
gratitude unbounded, and his generosity to all about him only 
surpassed by his affectionate attachment to his children. In 
him the undisciplined character of the African is tempered by 
the accident of his birth. He is, in short, a compound of 
savageness and civilization—the rude production of the desert, 
transplanted to a more genial soil, and polished off externally 
by the decencies and humanizing contact of English and French 
society.”’ 

Although the religion of the great majority of the in- 
habitants is Roman Catholic, the Protestant is the esta- 
blished church. The influence of the Catholic clergy 
over the negroes is represented as very great, but upon 
the whole beneficially exercised. It was to them that 
the safety of the whole population during the emancipa- 
tion excitement was mainly due. In 1842, a measure 
was passed for endowing two Protestant and eight Ca- 
tholic priests. 

Mr. Breen states that the morals of the colony are 
improving, and instances in proof the increase in. the 
number of marriages, which have advanced from 18 in 
1833, to 171 in 1843, and the baptisms from 142 to 
769; but he adds, that much of this must be attributed 
to mere fashion, and that still morals must be considered 
at a very low ebb. 
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This term must not, however, be understood in its 
large sense. As regards crime, such as the law takes 
cognizance of, St. Lucia may read a lesson to Great 
Britain. Her criminal return exhibits only one offender 
in every thousand inhabitants, and these were of a light 
description. 

Education appears to be at a low ebb; the people are 
sunk in superstition; the peasantry are addicted to the 
practice of sorcery, known by the name of kembois, un- 
der the cover of which many frauds and other offences 
are perpetrated. 

A dark shade in the negro character is his total igno- 
rance or wanton disregard of the obligations of an oath. 
He never scruples to conceal the truth. For this, good 
religious teaching is the only cure. 

There is a great want of educational institutions in St. 
Lucia. Hitherto every attempt to form a respectable 
school has totally failed. There are only two private 
schools upon the island, and these are limited to private 
instruction. In 1828, Dr. CoLeripGE founded a “ Bi- 
shop’s School” for the humbler classes. It was ill-sup- 
ported, and in 1838 was superseded by the Mico schools ; 
but these are only partially successful. The negroes 
devote all their earnings to dress and amusements. 

St. Lucia has its newspapers, but, like most public 
prints in small communities, they partake of local feuds, 
and are the vehicles of personal hatreds and rivalries. 
There is not a public library, nor a literary institution of 
any kind, upon the island. 

Upon the whole, the commerce of this colony appears 
to be in a prosperous state. Emancipation has not here 
produced the ruinous effects it is, we suspect falsely, 
asserted to have produced in the other colonies. Mr. 
Breen says, “The truth is, for one estate that has 
been abandoned three others have been brought under 
cultivation, nay, actually called into existence.” This is 
encouraging, and should make political grumblers some- 
what more cautious. In 1789 there were forty-three 
sugar-estates, in 1843 nolessthan eighty-one. So much for 
emancipation. Immigration, so much advocated by some 
of our contemporaries, has been tried in St. Lucia, and 
signally failed. A Mr. WrinTER imported two parties at 
different times, one of seventeen from Ireland, and an- 
other of eighteen from Scotland; and, in spite of the 
utmost care and kindness, the greater portion of them 
fell victims to the insalubrity of the climate. 

Everybody in St. Lucia trades, but nobody likes to be 
called a tradesman. With the French, all are négociants, 
even to the pedlar and huckster. 


‘* But, in point of fact, how few there are who have any 
founded pretensions to the respectable calling of a merchant, 
in the British sense of the word! In St. Lucia their number 
does not exceed half a dozen: all the others may be fairly 
classed as shopkeepers. Shopkeeping, in truth, is the univer- 
sal rage; what Napoleon is reported to have said of the British, 
as a nation, is more strictly applicable to the St. Lucians, of 
whom it may truly be said that they are a colony of shop- 
keepers. Every second house in Castries displays a shop of 
some description, or rather of a nondescript character, crammed 
with every imaginable ware, from a pipe to a prayer-book. 
Even the most respectable ladies and the wives of the wealthiest 
merchants deem it not derogatory to have a shop and hawk 
goods about the streets.’’ 


The remaining chapters of this valuable publication 
are devoted to the judicial and the civil institutions of 
St. Lucia—a field too wide for us to enter upon, however 
abounding in interest and instruction. Here we pause, 
confident that we have given such a fair insight into the 
merits of this volume as will make it welcome to those 
who seek solid information, and, heartily recommending 
it to the book-club and circulating library, we part reluc- 
tantly from its intelligent author. 











Miss Bunbury’s Rides in the Pyrenees. 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. } 

WE left Miss Bunsury amid the sublime scenery of 
the Pont d’Espagne, and we cannot allow ourselves or 
our readers so soon to dissolve the pleasant companion- 
ship that her cheerful volumes afford. 

She next visited the cascade of Gavernie and Le 
Cirque, from which the ascent is made to the famous 
Bréche de Roland :— 


This is a break in a ridge of wall of rock fifty feet thick, on 
the summit of the mountain that forms a fine natural barrier 
between the kingdoms of France and Spain: it is a vast 
window, three hundred feet in width, and I think the same in 
height, through which you look into the land of the Moors; 
the plains of Arragon are immediately beneath, and English- 
men and Frenchmen, and many other men, encounter danger, 
toil, and difficulty, crossing its tremendous glaciers, to sit 
astride with one leg in France and the other in Spain. Two 
French tourists, I once met, were wiser, for when I inquired 
if, in the course of their tour, they had seen the Cirque of 
Gavernie, they replied that one of their party had a drawing 
of it, which sufficed them. 


This reminds us of the young lady who, when asked 
whether she had travelled much, said, with the greatest 
composure, “She had not, but she had an uncle who 
once talked of going to the Isle of Man.” 

The origin of this gigantic “ hole in the wall” was, of 
course, satisfactorily accounted for by the Trouveurs, who 
sang that it was cut through with one stroke of the 
famous RoLAND’s sword, when that brave Paladin, with 
zeal equal to St. Perer’s, pursued the infidel Moors in 
their retreat into Spain. 

Having become thus initiated into the delights of 
travelling independently amid the Pyrenean mountain 
passes, she was loth to remain at Baréges, whither Mon- 
sieur had now gone; and, as the diligence had ceased to 
run, she resolved to cross the Tourmalet and reach Ba- 
gnéres de Bigorre, on her favourite pony. Jacaugs her 
guide did not object, and Monsieur M— was left at 
Baréges to be tormented by the continual whip-cracking 
which cheers the invalids at that dull resort of the 
miserable. 

The account of her visit to the Pic du Midi de Bi- 
gorre, where she did not find ice-cream in a shepherd’s 
hut, as upon the authority of some guide-book her trea- 
cherous fancy suggested she would, is extremely good ; 
but our readers must seek it in the work itself, as it is 
too long to insert. 

At Bagnéres de Bigorre, Miss BunBury, in a very 
untraveller-like manner, wandered about half the day in 
a vain search for her hotel, the name of which she had 
forgotten. But by a happy coincidence, which young 
ladies who are tempted to follow her example must not 
reckon upon in their own case, she here met an old 
friend, Don Josz A—, and found in him a willing 
companion and protector in many of her “ rides.” 
The melancholy Jacaugs, however, returned home; 
and on one occasion, when Don Jose was not with 
her in a ride to see the beauties of the Val d’Aure, 
above Arreau, her new guide was far more anxious to 
reach the comfortable kitchen than to consult the con- 
venience of Madame. This gave rise to the following 
adventure. 

I was unfortunately mounted on a steed that had about as 
much mouth as my donkey of the Palombiére, and which, 
moreover, had such a singular love of propinquity, as to force 
me to a salutation with every cow, sheep, ass, or any thing else 
that came in our way; I was weary with checking and pulling, 
and not much less so with my guide’s exhortations to ride on ; 
so, to get rid of all trouble, 1 threw him the curb-rein, and 
told him to guide me indeed. 

But never did I understand before what it might be to re- 
nounce self-conduct. I thought of poor H. Martyn when 
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to attempt the recovery of the rein, to obtain a slower pace; 
to every expostulation, request, entreaty, my most complaisant 
guide politely declared that I might ‘‘rest tranquil,’’ for madame 
should not go any faster than she pleased: it was for madame 
to give orders, for him to obey; and on he flew rather faster 
than before. 

Very soon we came very near to two horsemen jogging 
slowly along before us. One was a heavy gentleman, the other 
2 smart young abbé—bien comme il faut. 

I exerted my voice into tones of command, and positively 
refused to ride before them. My guide instantly pulled up, 
and at once acquiesced; but before I had time to perceive 
what he was about, he had gained the side of the abbé, and, to 
my consternation, petulantly desired that he and his companion 
should ride forward with more speed. 

The young man turned round; the nicely arranged cleri- 
cal robe, discovering, not displaying, the black riding frock 
and smart boots, the intelligent face, pointed chin, sharp nose, 
sparkling, smiling black eyes, and arched brows that were 
just seen beneath the broad rim of his great turned-up hat. I 
made no sketch at the time, yet have kept them with other 
things on the tablets of memory. With the smile that even 
ia little contentions clerics usually wear, he answered that the 
high road was for all the world, and he did not know why he 
should be ordered to ride faster than he wished. 

‘¢ See you not,”’ said the guide, ‘‘ that I conduct a lady? it 
is necessary to have complaisance for ladies, Monsieur |’ Abbé.” 

‘¢ Ah! T have great complaisance for the ladies,’ said the 
abbé, turning his keen bright eyes on me with an expression so 
comical that, ashamed as I felt, and desirous to apologize as I 
was, forced me to smile. ‘‘ But why,’’ he added, ‘* we must 
quicken our progress, I really cannot understand.” 

Some words followed, which, as I was not the nearest, 
were lost to me, but afterwards my guide said more distinctly, 

*¢ Judge now, Monsieur l’Abbé, if it be apropos that a 
‘lady should ride in company with two cavaliers, and one of 
them Monsieur l’Abbé ?” 

Without another word the Abbé bowed till his face almost 
saluted his horse’s neck ; and pressing his knees tighter to the 
sides of his shining black Jennett, he rode rapidly off, together 
with his heavier companion. He was a large landed proprie- 
tor of that neighbourhood. 

*¢ You have been rude,’’ I said, with some vexation. 

‘* No, madame,”’ the guide replied, ‘‘ I spoke freely and de- 
cidedly, but I spoke civilly. Itold Monsieur I wanted to con- 
duct a lady as speedily as possible to Arreau.”’ 

‘¢ And what did he say ?”’ 

‘He told me it was necessary to have philosophy,’’ said 
the man, with a most indignant look ; for, in truth, his philoso- 
phy could not support him under the risk of losing an evening 
at the Hotel of Le Sieur Claviare. 

But while I was speaking, he had again taken me by sur- 
prise, and set off more rapidly than ever: away we flew like a 
pair of Gilpins, and to my horror speedily came almost up 
with the young Abbé. 

I think I must have screamed my orders to stop. The 
Abbé looked back, saw us quite close behind, and darted off, 
his black robes fluttering in the breeze, as he galloped away ; 
and away we flew after: and when he slackened his pace, up 
we came again, and forward he went, casting one terrified 
glance at his relentless pursuers; and thus in full chase we 
drove him into the village of Ancisan, where he rode straight 
into the first public stable that stood open, and we saw him on 
horseback, sheltering himself in that house of refuge, as we 
passed more slowly by. 

‘‘ We did all that very well,’’ said my valiant conducteur, 
as we descended more quietly from Ancisan. ‘* And Monsieur 
votre pére will be very happy if we get back before the moon 
rises. 


In another ride the ascent of the Col or Hourquette 
d@’ Aspin was performed ; the view is thus described :— 


Before us lay a billowy and undulating extent of mountain 
and glacier, of every variety of form and aspect, from the 
giant Maladetta, or Accursed, with its everlasting snows, on 
the Spanish side of the Pyrenees; the also evil-named Monts 
Maudits, or Cursed Mounts, rising like its lesser offspring, and 
then down and down as you drew back your eye from the 
mountain-touched horizon, over peak and serrated ridge and 





sparkling snowbeds—down, down, still, till it rested on green 
glittering vales running one into another, contracting almost 
into a defile, and expanding into a basin—with their gleaming 
and winding streams, or nest¢es, flowing on, till in the sunny 
haze they shine in the distance as a line of silver lace. 

This was the forward view. I turned backward, and there 
uprose the bare rocky Pic d’Arbizon looking over the solemn 
fir woods, and loftier, more majestically, and curious, towered 
up the grand Pie du Midi, on which I had stood in storm 
vapour. Now its bold bare peak rose dark and undisguised 
against the clear bright blue sky, and the base of that peak or 
crest was most fantastically encircled with a light white cloud 
wreath, out of which it looked just like one of the heads of 
our grim ancestors which we have wondered at in the halls of 
our sweet childhood, rising stately above the enormous ruffs 
that in former days inclosed the necks of men. 


We have not space to follow Miss Bunsury in all 
her agreeable and spirited wanderings ; her ascent to Lac 
Oo, her visit to Bagnéres de Luchon, Montauban and 
its beggars, Venasque, the Val de Lys, the Val d’Aran, 
and St. Beat, where she vanishes like the Rhone, and 
re-appears once more in the lovely vale of Argolez, 
having skipped from Catalonia to Bearn, we know 
not how, but hope to learn in the half-promised conti- 
nuation of these lively rides. 

We trust that many tourists will follow her example 
and, shunning the chaises @ porteurs, avail themselves 
of the much more pleasant, and equally safe, Pyrenean 
ponies; and for their benefit we extract the following 
account of their capabilities :— 


We passed out of Arragon into Catalonia by the Port de 
Pommereau, ascending still from that of the Picade, and truly 
I never before believed that any horse’s feet could pursue such 
a track—track, indeed, there was none—or traced only by the 
course of a mountain torrent. We either descended stairs of rock 
or made our way over broken slate and shingle. It was curious to 
see the way in which my little pony acted in the former case. 
When these rocky steps were to be passed, some of them at 
least three-quarters of a yard in height, the creature would 
stand still for a moment, with his head bowed, his intelligent 
eyes turning from side to side, and his long sharp ears brought 
forward and quivering, I suppose from mental exertion, as he 
reconnoitred the spot and decided on his plan of action. ‘‘ Let 
him go,’’ the guide would call out, and then drawing his fore 
feet together, and placing them with an air of deliberate reso- 
lution on the spot he had selected for a resting-place, he would 
rest on the stretch for a second or two, until, collecting his 
powers, with one jerk he brought the hind feet up to the fore, 
and all I had to do was to bear in mind that adhesiveness was 
the most useful quality I could now display. 


Before concluding these cheerful and entertaining 
volumes we must express our regret that they are so full 
of typographical blunders, which are far more nume- 
rous than can be excused for the reasons alleged by the 
authoress in her Preface. With this exception, we give 
them our hearty commendation. Our last extract is an 
account of the Temple Protestant at Osse, which can 
hardly be called a 

PROTESTANT CHURCH. 

The women, neatly dressed, and mostly in black, sat on 
their chairs, with their feet generally on the rail of that before 
them, their arms on their knees, their persons inclined for- 
ward, and their fingers and eyes examining each other’s dress, 
commenting upon it nearly aloud, talking to their children, or 
warning their neighbour to be more careful lest her robe should 
touch the floor. 

The men were not, of course, so talkative, but the listless 
vacuity of their rolling eyes shewed that, wherever else their 
thoughts and interest lay, they were little concerned with what 
the minister was saying. Sometimes a little commotion would 
take place in this quarter, and the minister, scarcely pausing, 
would introduce an impatient and authoritative demand for 
order and tranquillity. 

I stole one trembling glance at my Catholic companion ; 
he had got his hand partly shading his face, and looked very 
grave. 
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As soon as the singing came on, every one started to| Mrs. Trotuore’s ill-natured caricatures amuse, because they 
their feet, took up hymn-books, the only books I believe | are genuine productions of her own brain; but when she de- 
they had, and commenced roaring as loud as they could. | parts from these to describe the finer and holier sentiments, 
When the time for preaching came, the clergyman turned | and the really noble and lovely of the world, she but dresses 
quickly round, took up a large-sized bound volume, and|up so many puppets, who obey her will without a spark of 
walking rapidly into the pulpit opened it, and read, out of a | soulin their dead, staring eyes, or of life in their stiff, awkward 


printed volume of sermons, an address drawn from the tenth 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel ; scarcely a word of which was 
suitable to so careless, irreverent, I fear, godless, a set of 
people. 

This discourse was interrupted two or three times by a 
strange wicked-looking man, who had never rested during the 
service, but at one particular time he sprang from his seat, 
took two books, and struck them together with a violence 
that had the effect of an electric shock upon me. The minister 
turned round and demanded what he had done that for. ‘‘ He 
sleeps !’’ was the man’s reply, as, still standing with a furious 
countenance, he pointed to one of the congregation who had 
fallen into rather a more profoun] repose than the rest. 

‘¢ Be quiet,’”’ said the minister in a loud, imperative tone, 
‘¢ or I will have you put to the door.” 

‘¢ What then !’’ cried the other angrily, ‘‘ will you suffer 
that they sleep in the temple ?’’ 

‘* Be quiet; do not stir!’’ repeated the minister ; ‘‘ if you 
stir any more you shall be turned out ;’’ and he went on with 
the disquisition concerning the sundry ways in which our 
Lord is the Shepherd of his people. I looked again towards 
my Catholic friend, he was graver than ever. 








FICTION. 


Young Love; a Novel. By Mrs. Troxiore. In 3 vols. 
London, 1844. 

Mrs. Tro.uore is a coarse painter, but in the main a true 
one, with breadth of caricature sufficient to amuse, without 
destroying verisimilitude or converting her volumes into jest- 
books. The success with which she seized, and has maintained, 
a respectable place in the literature of the time, proves the 
presence of real ability, which has triumphed in spite of many 
undeniable defects. Her excellences are an observant eye, a 
quick sense of the ridiculous, courage to utter whatever her 
mind prompts, but which may be in part the result of an in- 
sensitive nature. She interests her readers because she is in 
earnest ; what she says she means, and what she means she 
says ; she is no sham; shehas no affectation; right or wrong, 
pleasing or painful, out come her thoughts, clothed, as in such 
case they needs must be, in the words that first offer them- 
selves, and those words are always the most apt and expressive, 
if not the most elegant. Then she is that which JoHnson is 
said to have loved, ‘a good hater.” She has her prejudices 
against persons and things, and she is not ashamed of them, 
mor does she seek to conceal them. She hates with good 
downright uncompromising hatred divers persons and opinions, 
political and religious, and certain classes to be seen in society, 
and upon these her graphic pen spurts the bitterest gall, assailing 
them by all weapons, lawful and illegitimate, wielding by turns 
ridicule and abuse, caricaturing them in a thousand shapes, 
and yet so preserving the likeness, that, by the unreflecting, 
they are thenceforth remembered as she has painted them, and 
not as in reality they are. Such characteristics in one of our 
own sex mizht recommend him to our critical judgment, but 
not to our affection ; we should admire the author, and dislike 
the man; but, seen in a woman, they are doubly dis- 
agreeable ; in her they are unnatural as well as un- 
pleasing, so foreign to the gentleness and the benevolent 
spirit and the modesty that make the charm of her sex, that we 
look upon a lady caricaturist as a sort of monster for whom it 
would be impossible to feel either respect or regard. Yet 
such is Mrs. TroLiope, a novelist we must admire, a woman 
we must dislike ; her excellence as the one constituting her de- 
fect as the other. 

But Young Love is the least interesting, the least able, of 
her fictions ; and for this reason, that she has travelled out of 
her sphere, and attempted the tender and the amiable, which 
she can no more portray than could a man born blind de- 
scribe colours. To paint emotions we must possess them ; it 
is not enough to take them at second-hand from others, for their 
unreality will be discovered in a moment by the dullest reader. 








limbs. Mrs. Troviope in lack-a-daisical mood is a novelty 
to be sure, and some may be tempted to study the psychologi- 
cal phenomenon, but they will be heartily weary of the task 
before they have waded half through it. Nor is there in this 
her last novel, even an exciting plot to compensate for the 
inanity of the characters and the common-place of the senti- 
ment. <A lovely flirt has won the affections ofa rich, but silly 
youth, some years younger than herself. But her love is 
given to a heartless, selfish noble. She balances between the 
rich boy and the poor but titled roué, until inclining to the 
latter she succeeds in winning his hand, if not his affections, 
and a private marriage is the result. When sated with her 
charms, her husband quits her, protesting that their marriage 
was illegal. Carefully preserving her secret, she resolves now to 
make an attempt to bring back her first lover. With consum- 
mate skill she accomplishes her design, he is won, accepted, 
and preparations are made for their union. In the meanwhile 
she uses her influence in divers ways to obtain from him 
money to a considerable amount. Among others, he is in- 
duced to borrow largely of a pretty and amiable orphan 
with whom he had been brought up, and who loves him, 
though he knows it not. The catastrophe is prevented by 
the very stale expedient of a letter delivered in the 
church, in which the unhallowed rite is forbidden, with 
evidence therein adduced that the bride has a husband living— 
that her first marriage was not void, as he had alleged—and 
so the youth is snatched from the clutches of a designing 
woman, and she is saved from a prosecution for bigamy. But 
inasmuch as it would be contrary to all precedent to dismiss 
the hero without a wife, he very coolly turns to the fair orphan 
—forthwith falls in love with her—is wedded, and happy, of 
course; for, in novels, all marriages are happy ones. 

Mrs. TRoLLore’s name will compel the libraries to have a 
copy of her new novel ; but let it be one only. We would ad- 
vise the reader whose leisure compels a choice of books, not to 
send for Young Love. 








The Three Springs of Beauty ; a Legend of the Cyclades. 
Dedicated to the Fair. By Harnietr Picorr. Whit- 
taker and Co., London; Clarke, Bath. 1844. 


Tus pretty little legend is creditable alike to the head and 
heart of Miss Prcorr. The story displays a powerful ima- 
gination, and it is told with spirit and grace. The moral is 
excellent. The authoress has evidently set herself to the task 
of composition with a due sense of its difficulties, and not 
without previous preparation, by reading up for the occasion ; 
therefore she has produced a fiction which is certainly above 
the average of story-books, Being a small and exquisitely 
printed volume, it will serve well for a gift. We hope to 
meet the authoress again, with a work of more importance, 
which may justify us in devoting to it more than a mere 
notice. 








The Gambler’s Wife. A Novel. By the Author of ‘ The 
Young Prima Donna,” &c. Inthree vols. London, 1844. 
Newby. 

Mrs. Grey excels in painting the pathetic. Now there is so 

great a pleasure in the exercise of any power of whose posses- 

sion we are conscious, that nothing claims more continual 
self-watchfulness on the part of the novelist than the pro- 
pensity unduly to indulge his peculiar talent at the expense 
of that variety which he who assumes to depict the world as it 
is never should lose sight of. Mrs. Grey has fallen into this 
common error ; she knows where her strength lies, and she 
constructs all her plots so as to afford the most ample oppor- 
tunities for its exercise ; she fills her fictions with scenes of sor- 
row ; she is impatient of the smiling pictures which, neverthe- 
less, are necessary for the introduction of her sombre ones ; 
she glides over them with speed, and almost with carelessness, 
until she arrives at the pathetic part of her story. Then she 
rejoices in her conscious power ; her eyes brighten ; thoughts 
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throng thick and fast ; her pen traces them in bold characters ; 
she analyzes the feelings, lays bare every anguished nerve, and 
—to use an expressive term—‘‘ piles up the agony ”’ with a 
skill that rarely fails to move the hardest heart, and draw tears 
from the manliest eye. Admirably as this is done, it is a 
fault that there is too much of it. Not only are all her novels 
of the sombre hue, but there is more of painful picturing in 
each than can be approved by a critical judgment. We admit 
the beauty of a great deal of this painting, the exciting interest 
of the scenes, the ability with which they are constructed, and 
the eloquence with which they are described ; but there is a limit 
to the claims of the novelist upon our feelings ;—touch them, but 
do not harrow them. It must be remembered that it is only 
ideal sorrows with which we love to sympathize; the sight of 
real suffering gives us pain, and the skill of the novelist is 
shewn in conducting the reader to the point where the ideal 
may be excited to the utmost stretch of emotion, without tres- 
passing upon the realms of the real, and producing pain, or 
upon the cloud-land of the unnatural, and toppling down 
the whole fabric fancy had reared. 

Mrs. Grey certainly errs in stretching emotion too far, and 
converting a ‘‘ pleasing pain’’ into a veritable anguish ; and the 
impression which her novels leave behind them is that with 
which we remember some terrible sorrow it has been our fate 
to witness in real life. The fault, for such it is, may be readily 
amended, for it grows out of her very excellence; and we 
name it, because it would be pity that so much real genius 
should not seek to be as perfect as possible. 

The Gambler’s Wife exhibits this fault, together with all 
the excellences of its predecessors. It is a most melancholy 
tale of treachery, disappointment, blighted hopes, love mis- 
placed, misleading passions, and terrible retribution. Maud 
‘and Mary Sunderland are sisters: the one proud and self- 
willed; the other gentle, affectionate, and yielding. Both are 
beautiful; and Maud, in addition to her beauty, has large 
expectations. Arthur Balfour is a cousin, who had been in 
childhood their playmate. He visits them and falls in love 
with Maud, but will not venture to disclose his passion lest 
it should be thought he loved her for her fortune. She, 
however, feels equal love for him, which he discovers; he 
proposes, and is accepted. At this moment Harry Percy, an- 
other cousin, a man of the world, of middle age, practised in 
deceit, who has been ruined by gambling, is invited to the 
mansion. He discovers the expectations of Maud and deter- 
mines to win her from his rival for her wealth’s sake. 
Great skill is shewn in the insidious manner by which this 
is accomplished; he, however, succeeds in his design, 
takes her from Balfour’s arms and marries her. The an- 
guish of the betrayed lover is relieved by the sympathy of the 
gentle Mary, who soothes his griefs, and, as is inevitable in 

such circumstances, pity becomes love and sympathy ripens 
into affection. In the meanwhile the treachery of the elder 
pair is visited by retribution. in every terrible shape. The 
angry father strikes Maud’s name from his will; her mo- 
ther dies broken-hearted; her husband, who had sought her 
only for her money, disappointed of this, subjects her to every 
form of tyranny and ill-treatment; he plunges into crime, 
in the guilty knowledge of which she is compelled to parttci- 
pate ; she is even made an innocent accomplice in a deed of 
blood. To crown her misery, she discovers that he has ceased 
to love her, that he is faithless ; and the last wretched plank 
to which she had clung having failed her, she sinks in utter 
despair—the victim of pride, self-will, and unbridled passion. 

The scenes through which the reader is carried at the close 
of her career were those to which we alluded in the remarks 
with which we opened this notice. With those qualifications, 
we can award to The Gambler’s Wife a very high place among 
the fictions of the season, and confidently commend it to the 
circulating library and its patrons, 








The Orphan; or Memoirs of Malilda. By Evcrne Sus, 
Author of ‘‘The Mysteries of Paris.’”” Translated by the 
Hon. D. G. Osporne. Part I. London, Newby. 


THE name of EvGENE Sve is a passport to public notice for 
any work to which it is attached. The Orphan promises to be 
as exciting as the novels that have already proceeded from the 
same powerful, but singularly uneven, pen. The translator has 


done justice to his original, and the illustrations of Rozert 





CrUIKSHANK will doubtless be an additional attraction. At 
this early stage we cannot, of course, venture upon an opinion 
as to the merits of the narrative. 





The Chronicles of the Bastile. Part XI. Newby. 
Some months ago we noticed the early numbers of this very 
interesting and well-written work. We lost sight of it for 
some time, and, consequently, the thread of the story being 
broken, we cannot now say more of it than that it contains 
two clever illustrations by Ropert CRuIKSHANK. 








POETRY. 


The Sacred History of Man, with other Poems. By the 
Rev. ALFRED SPALDING, B.A. Trinity-College, Cambridge. 
London, 1844. Painter. 

Tuis is one of those perplexing volumes which the critic finds 

it so difficult to handle. It can be described only by negatives. 

It is not bad, and it is not very good ; there is little to praise, 

and still less to blame; we cannot but respect the writer, 

while duty compels us to pass what doubtless he will feel to be 

a harsh judgment upon his book, But if he be, as we opine, 

a sensible man, he will not quarrel with a criticism which, if 

erring, is at least honest. 

There is no endurable middle path in poetry: it must be 
very good or it is worthless. In truth, the verse that has not 
positive excellence is not poetry at all; it is merely mechanical 
rhyme-making, the product of the memory, the fingers, and 
the ear, and not the creation of mind, It is a common error 
to dignify with the title of Poetry words set up in lines accord- 
ing to certain metrical. rules; but in truth the product is 
not poetry at all; it is but spoiled prose; poetry has no 
necessary association with rhyme and metre, although it is 
usually uttered in that form, for the purpose of pleasing ear 
and mind at the same moment. 

Nor because the pages are filled with fine sentiments and 
good moral teachings are they therefore entitled to the honour 
of poetry. It might be an eloquent sermon or a clever essay, 
but it is not a poem. And thus it is with The Sacred History 
of Man; it is not a poem, but a sermon, or rather a batch of 
sermons. 

Mr. Spaupine is an excellent rhymester, we admit; he 
constructs his lines with considerable skill; he is perfect in 
the mechanics of verse-making. But we fear that he wants 
some of the elements that constitute the poet, and that the 
essentially prosaic character of these verses is not wholly 
occasioned by the circumstances under which they were pro- 
duced ; for Mr. Spatp1nG informs us in his preface that he had 
undertaken a severe course of mathematical reading at Cam- 
bridge to the injury of his health. Compelled to seek its resto- 
ration in a foreign clime, he went to the East Indies and 
beguiled the long and monotonous voyage by the composition 
of the contents of the volume it introduces. He expresses 
his belief that his mathematical studies had not in any way 
impaired his poetical powers—on the contrary, that they had 
served to tame a wild and exuberant imagination. But to us 
it seems that the taming is carried somewhat too far, and that 
his imagination is not so much sobered as put to sleep. 

A passage from the principal poem will illustrate our re- 
marks. We take one of the best, the closing one, in which, 
from the very inspiring nature of the theme, the whole poetry 
that was in the author must have flashed out. Yet, how little 
does it rise above the level of the soberest prose. Shift a few 
of the words so as to destroy the metre and the rhyme, and who 
would call it poetry? This is the unerring test. That is not 
poetry which will not equally be acknowledged when dressed 
in prose as in rhyme. Will the following passage endure that 
test? We would cheerfully leave the reply to the judgment of 
Mr. SPALDING :— 


Once more—another change, a glorious change 
Beyond Imagination’s utmost range, 
Awaits Mankind—when this firm, steadfast earth 
Shall pass through ruin to its second birth ; 
When He, whose mighty word, at first, outspread, 
In boundless space, Creation’s flaming bed, 
Again recalls that silent, unseen force, 
Which binds the planets in their destined course ; 
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When rocks shall rend, and Desolation vent 
Consuming vengeance on the firmament ; 

> When, like a vapour, Earth’s material frame 
Shall melt before Destruction’s wasting flame ; 
Then, ’mid the wreck and shatter of the earth, 
Our bodies shall assume immortal birth ; 
Yea! while Creation’s scattered atoms fly 
In mingled ruin through the affrighted sky, 
By virtue of an energy Divine 
Our deathless dust shall rise—again shall joina— 
Repel the touch of ruin, with a might 
Drawn from communion with the Infinite : 
Who, now reseated on His Heavenly Throne, 
Still wears a glorious body like our own— 
Still condescending to retain that tie 
Which binds His Being with Humanity ! 
Oh! blessed completion of that wondrous plan 
Which linked Omnipotence with feeble Man ! 
Oh! boundless Wisdom! which hath thus subdued 
A partial ill to universal good ! 
Oh! gracious Power! rich, astounding Love, 
Granting us entry to the courts above, 
Where, through eternal ages, we shall be 
His, by mysterious affinity, 
Yet find Eternity too short to prove 
The breadth, the depth, the fulness of His Love ! 


The sonnets and smaller poems appended are somewhat 
better than the more ambitious work ; but they are not good 
enough to encourage avery confident expectation that any 
amount of practice will make Mr. Spatpine a poet, in the 
loftiest acceptation of the title. 

But let him not, therefore, throw away the pen, or give to 
idleness the hours he has hitherto dedicated to rhyming. An 
indifferent poet often makes a very good writer of prose, and 
there appears to be enough of ability in Mr. Spaupine to 
afford to him a fair chance of success in a different and more 
congenial field of enterprise. Nobody need be ashamed of 
having perpetrated poetry, for who has not, at some time be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty-five? Nor is it any 
shame to fail where not one in a million succeeds. The writer 
whose volume lies before us has, like thousands before him, 
but mistaken the bent of his genius, and not rightly learned 
what is poetry. But so much faith have we in the wisdom 
which time teaches, that we shall expect, within five years, 
to congratulate him upon some clever book in plain sober 
prose, should the prosperity of Tur Critic so long endure 
and life be spared to author and reviewer, who, we trust, will 
not respect each other the less for honest counsel offered in a 
most friendly spirit, and heard with good-humour, even though 
it be not accepted. 








Songs and Ballads. By J. E. Carpenter. London, 1844. 

Clarke and Co. 
Tue Messrs. CLARKE appear to be adopting the suggestion 
frequently urged in Tae Critic, that an attempt should be 
made to publish original works at a small price. In the 
material portions of their speculation, nothing is wanting to 
win success. The most perfect efforts of typographical art 
have been summoned to their aid; their publications are in 
every respect pleasing to the eye of the reader, and fitted to 
adorn the library ; and a volume is offered for eighteen pence ! 
We believe the bold venture has not proved unprofitable ; but 
even if it had failed, its failure would have been no refutation 
of our proposition. We desire it to be fairly tried with authors 
of repute, whose names would be of themselves a passport to 
notice. The Messrs. CLARKE of necessity have made the ex- 
periment with writers comparatively little known, and whom 
they must push into popularity, instead of enjoying the aid of 
the author’s name to advance their publication. Thus Mr. 
CaRPENTER can scarcely be deemed as of the recognized 
poets, although he has written some 200 pages of very respect- 
able songs, which have been collected in one of these cheap 
volumes. 

We must confess that when this pretty little book was placed 
in our hands we did not recognize the name upon the title- 
page, but as we turned the leaves many familiar favourites 
presented themselves, associated in our memories with strains 
heard and loved long ago, and, on perusing them again, we 
felt somewhat surprised that the author had not obtained a 
higher rank in the literature of our time. Mr. CARPENTER 
is, we think, quite equal to poor Haynes BayLy as a com- 





poser of lyrics for music. He has, indeed, more of poetry in 
him, and quite as much artistic skill in verse-making. Some 
of his songs are really fine compositions, full of spirit and 
energy. The greater portion of the volume is, indeed, suf- 
ficiently common-place ; but this is inevitable from the con- 
ditions under which the songs were written. Music shews no 
mercy to poetry; when they clash, the latter must conform at 
any sacrifice ; moreover a considerable portion of such com- 
positions are written to order, got up to suit an occasion, and 
are not the outpourings of an overflowing mind. Upon the 
whole, this collection is highly creditable to Mr. CanPENTER, 
and we are glad that by means of it he will become known to 
a vast circle of readers to whom hitherto he has been a 
stranger. As a very favourable specimen we will take one 
little piece. 

MY MOTHER'S SONG. 
There is a tone, a melody, that steals upon mine ear, 
Like music heard at even-tide, o’er waters soft and clear ; 
There is a voice remember’d still, that breath’d in other days 
The songs my infant lips first learnt to warble and to praise ; 
And even now, though years have passed, affection firm and 


strong 
Still brings to mind the music of my mother’s plaintive song. 


I’ve trod the festive halls of light when music filled the air, 

And mingled in the merry throng, the gayest gleeman there ; 

And, when the merry laugh proclaimed the minstrel’s joyous 
strain, 

My heart beat high amid the mirth I echoed back again ; 

But e’en amid the loudest glee, amid the gayest throng, 

Fond memory woke the music of my mother’s plaintive song. 


My mother’s song, how soft, how sweet its tones fell on mine ear, 
When warbled by the lips of her I loved to linger near ; 
Bright days—past hours—lost joys—for me ye live and breathe 


again 
Recall’d to being by the charm of that familiar strain— 
A talisman of hope and joy, to warn my soul from wrong, 
Dwells in the memory of that strain—my mother’s plaintive song. 








Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who lived about the time 
of Shakspere, with Notes. By Cuarntes Lams. In 2 
vols. Vol. I. London, 1844. Moxon. 


ANoTHER of Mr. Moxon’s cheap reprints. CHARLES LAMB 
burrowed among the dusty stores of the old English drama, 
with the patient zeal of an antiquarian, and with the fine taste 
of a poet called from the huge mass a store of gems for which 
the world stands his debtor. A shame would it have been upon 
England if the beauties of our early drama had been permitted 
to perish ; and assuredly they would have passed into oblivion 
had they not been rescued by the patriotism of Lams. Now 
here we have them placed within reach of the entire reading 
public, who, for a few shillings, can possess that which it was 
the labour of years to glean ; and further, the wheat is winnowed 
from the chaff, and some of the finest poetry, the most spark- 
ling wit, the richest humour, which the English language can 
boast, may be carried in the pocket, to be enjoyed where such 
are most enjoyable, during a stroll in the quiet fields. What 
library will now be without them ? 








Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, consisting of old heroic 
ballads, songs, and other pieces of our earlier poets, together 
with some few of later date. In3 vols. London, 1844. 
Moxon. 

An elegant and very cheap reprint of Percy’s Reliques cannot 

fail to find a cordial welcome. Here are collected the trea- 

sures of old English song, the ballads’ which, but for the zeal 
and industry of the editor, would long ere this have perished 
even from memory. But, thus preserved, they have an his- 
torical value as well as an interest for the lovers of poetry. 
They are homely, but truthful, pictures of manners, customs, 
and costumes, of which few records exist. The work is too 
well known, its merits are too generally acknowledged, to 
justify aught in the shape of criticism. Our duty is limited 
to the simple task of recording the publication of a new 
edition, beautifully printed, and published at a price so 
trifling, that a book, hitherto the prize only of the wealthy, may 
henceforth be the treasured possession of the poorest. Mr. 
Moxon deserves the thanks of the lovers of literature for the 
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good taste that prompted the addition of these Reliques to his 
series of cheap publications. 





EDUCATION. 





A Dictionary of the English Language, §c. §c. By Avex- 
ANDER Rerp, A.M. Rector of the Circus-place School, 
Edinburgh ; author of “ Rudiments of English Compo- 
sition,’ &c. Edinburgh, 1844. Oliver and Boyd. 

WE can have no hesitation in describing this as, for its size, 
the most complete, and therefore the most useful, dictionary 
of the English language which has yet been published. 
It should be observed that it is a small, compact library 
volume, intended for the study-table or the school, and 
therefore of course not to be compared with the bulky 
tomes of JoHNSON or WexnsTER; but there is no other 
that contains within the same capacity so great a variety 
of information and is compiled with so much care. Mr. 
Reip’s plan is this. He gives the principal word, then its 
derivation, then its definition, then the words derived from it, 
with their meanings, and the pronunciation of each word is 
carefully shewn. In the accomplishment of his laborious task 
the compiler observed the following rules: Ist, to insert no 
word which had not been sanctioned by the use of some emi- 
nent author, or which had become obsolete; 2nd, to give the 
spelling and pronunciation which were supported by the 
greatest number of competent authorities ; 3rd, to denote what 
appeared to be the root of every word ; and 4th, to define the 
words as they are generally employed by the standard writers 
of the English language. 

The number of words in our language has been computed to 
amount to 80,000; but from these Mr. Rerp has properly 
rejected the obsolete, the technical, and the merely inflected 
words. Thus sifted, upwards of 40,000 remain, which are 
here collected. From this the labour of the compiler may be 
judged. 

In the pronunciation he has followed the system of WALKER 
as to the sound, but with the adoption of different marks, and 
he has wisely rejected the barbarous plan of indicating the pro- 
nunciation by spelling. The marks are placed over those 
vowels only which have the primary or secondary accent, and 
at the foot of each page there is a key to the notation. 

For the purpose of making it more perfect for the use of 
schools, a very copious dictionary of Greek, Latin, and Scrip- 
ture proper names has been appended, with their pronun- 
ciations. Another useful and congenial feature is a vocabulary 
of the roots of English words. 

The volume is a beautiful specimen of typography, and 
altogether it is one of the most valuable contributions to the 
school-room, and to the library also, which we have yet seen. 








Introductory Book of the Sciences, adapted for the Use of 
Schools and Private Students. By James Nicot, author 
of ‘* A Guide to the Geology of Scotland,” &c, Edinburgh, 
1844. Oliver and Boyd. 

Tue purpose of this little volume is to furnish ‘ a short yet 

connected and comprehensive view’ of physical and natural 

science, for the use of young beginners. It is divided into 
two parts ; the Ist, which treats of the physical sciences, de- 
scribes the more important laws of the material universe, with 

a few of their more remarkable applications ; the 2nd, devoted 

to the natural sciences, sketches the history of nature in the 

three great kingdoms of minerals, plants, and animals. The 
descriptions are aided by a multitude of engravings very re- 
spectably executed. 

There is one fault in this work too common to excite sur- 
prise: its language is over technical for the beginner. The 
author seems to have forgotten that words, familiar to him 
who has grown grey in the study of science, are an unknown 
tongue to the tyro; and though convenient and necessary in 
the intercourse of the learned, should sedulously be shunned 
by those who aim at teaching the uninformed. 











PERICDICALS. 

Hood’s Magazine, for Noverber. London. Renshaw. 
A REMARKABLE paper appears in this number, among many 
excellent ones. It is entitled ‘‘ The Lay of the Labourer.’”’ 
Hoop himself is the author, and it is written with singular 
power. We cannot refrain frome presenting some portions of 
this fine Rembrandt picture to our readers; for it embodies 
THE FACT, which it is the holy, and we hope not quite 
visionary, ambition of Youne EnGLanp by social remedies to 
subdue. 

The writer had taken refuge in a hedge ale-house from an 
autumn storm :— 


Ten or twelve men, some young, but the majority of the middle 
age, and one or two advanced in years, were seated at the sordid 
board. As many glasses and jugs of various patterns stood 
before them; but mostly empty, as was the tin tankard from 
which they had been replenished. Only a few of the party in the 
neighbourhood of a brown earthenware pitcher had full cups; 
but of the very small ale called Adam’s. Their coin and credit 
exhausted, they were keeping up the forms of drinking and good 
fellowship with plain water. From the same cause, a bundle of 
new clay pipes lay idle on the table, unsoiled by the Indian 
weed, . 

A glance sufficed to shew that the company were of the 
labouring class—men with tanned, furrowed faces, and hairy 
freckled hands—who smelt ‘‘ of the earth, earthy,’’ and were 
clad in fustian and leather, in velveteen and corduroy, glossy 
with wear and wet, soiled with brown clay and green moss, 
scratched and torn by brambles, wrinkled, warped, and thread- 
bare with age, and variously patched—garments for need and 
decency, not shew—for if, amidst the prevailing russets, drabs, 
and olives, there was a gayer scrap of green, blue, or red, it was 
atribute not to vanity but expediency—some fragment of military 
broadcloth or livery plush. * 7 

The poor men had no domestic secrets—no private affairs ! 
All were public—matters of notoriety—friend and foe concurring 
in the advertisement. Statistical Groses had taken notes, and 
printed them, of every hole in their coats. Political reporters. 
had calculated their incomings and outgoings down to fractions 
of pence and half ounces of tea; and had supplied the minutiz 
of their domestic economy for paragraphs and leading articles. 
Charity, arm in arm with curiosity, had taken an inventory of 
their defects moral and spiritual; whilst medical visitors had 
inspected and recorded their physical sores, cancerous or scrofu- 
lous, their humours, and their tumours. 

Society, like a policeman, had turned upon them the full blaze 
of its bull’s eye—exploring the shadiest recesses of their privacy, 
till their means, food, habits, and modes of existence were as 
minutely familiar as those of the animalcule exhibited in Regent- 
street by the solar microscope. They had no longer any decent 
appearances to keep up—any shabby ones to mask with a better 
face—any petty shifts to slur over—any household struggles to 
conceal. Their circumstances were known intimately, not merely 
to next-door neighbours and kith and kin, but to the whole 
parish, the whole county, the whole country. It was one of their 
Jast few privileges to discuss in common with the parliament, the 
press, and the public, the deplorable details of their own affairs. 


Their conversation turns upon their wretched condition ; 
willing to work, but unable to find employment, or at wages so 
low as to be insufiicient to keep soul and body together. At 
the conclusion of the dialogue, one of the elders rises, and 
they chant together the following song, which is second in 
power and the reality of its pathos only to the ‘* Song of the 
Shirt.” 

THE LABOURER’S LAY. 


Aspade! arake! a hoe! 
A pickaxe, or a bill! 

A hook to reap or a scythe to mow, 
A flail, or what ye will— 

And here’s a ready hand 
To ply the needful tool, 

And skill’d enough, by lessons rough, 
In labour’s rugged school. 


To hedge or dig the ditch, 
To lop or fell the tree, 

To lay the swarth on the sultry field, 
Or plough the stubborn lea; 

The harvest stack to bind, 
The wheaten rick to thatch, 

And never fear in my pouch to find 
The tinder or the match. 


To a flaming barn or farm 
My fancies never roam ; 

















The fire I yearn to kindle and burn 
Is on the hearth of Home; 

Where children huddle and crouch 
Through dark long winter days, 

Where starving children huddle and crouch, 
To see the cheerful rays, 

A-glowing on the haggard cheek, 
And not in the haggard’s blaze! 


To Him who sends a drought 
To parch the fields forlorn, 
The rain to flood the meadows with mud, 
The blight to blast the corn, 
To Him I leave to guide 
The bolt in its crooked path, 
To strike the miser’s rick and shew 
The skies blood-red with wrath. 


A spade! arake! a hoe! 
A pickaxe, or a bill! 
A hook to reap, or a scythe to mow, 
A flail, or what you will— 
The corn to thrash, or the hedge to plash, 
The market-team to drive, 
Or mend the fence by the cover side, 
And leave the game alive. 


Ay, only give me work, 
And then you need not fear 

That I shall snare his worship’s hare, 
Or kill his grace’s deer ; 

Break into his lordship’s house, 
To steal the plate so rich; 

Or leave the yeoman that had a purse 
To welter in a ditch. 


Wherever Nature needs, 
Wherever Labour calls, 
No job I’ll shirk of the hardest work, 
To shun the workhouse walls ; 
Where savage laws begrudge 
The pauper babe its breath, 
And doom a wife to a widow’s life, 
Before her partner’s death. 
My only claim is this, 
With labour stiff and stark, 
By lawful turn, by living to earn, 
Between the light and dark ; 
My daily bread, and nightly bed, 
My bacon, and drop of beer— 
But all from the hand that holds the land, 
And none from the overseer ! 


No parish money, or loaf, 
No pauper badges for me, 

A son of the soil, by right of toil 
Entitled to my fee, 

No alms I ask, give me my task : 
Here are the arm, the leg, 

The strength, the sinew of a Man, 
To work, and not to beg. 


Still one of Adam’s heirs, 
Though doom’d by chance of birth 

To dress so mean, and to eat the lean, 
Instead of the fat of the earth; 

To make such humble meals 
As honest labour can, 

A bone and a crust, with a grace to God, 
And little thanks to man! 


Aspade! a rake! a hoe! 
A pickaxe, or a bill! 
A hook to reap, or a scythe to mow, 
A flail, or what you will— 
Whatever the tool to ply, 
Here is a willing drudge, 
With muscle and limb, and woe to him 
Who does their pay begrudge! 


Who every weekly score 
Docks labour’s little mite, 
Bestows on the poor at the temple door, 
But robb’d them over night ; 
The very shilling he hoped to save, 
As health and morals fail, 
Shall visit me in the New Bastile, 
The Spital, or the Gaol! 


Tuomas Hoop concludes with an appeal to the Secretary 
of State for the mitigation of the cruel sentence of transporta- 
tion for life passed at Huntingdon Assizes upon a young man 
called Gifford White for sending a threatening letter. In this 
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| he eloquently vindicates the agricultural labourers from the 


imputation which has been so unsparingly thrown upon 
them. ‘* My faith,” he says, ‘ stops far short of the popular 
belief in the prevalence of wilful and malignant fire-raising.”” 
‘« T am too jealous of the national character, too chary of the 
good name of my humble countrymen, and think too well of 
‘a bold peasantry, our country’s pride,’ to look on them, 
willingly, as a mere pack of Samson’s foxes, running from 
farm to farm with firebrands tied to their tails.”’ 

Who of our readers will not cordially echo the sentiments 
that follow, and pray that this noble appeal to the authorities 
for mercy may be heard and favourably answered ? 


One thing is certain. These are not times for visiting witk 
severity the offences of the labouring poor: a class who, it is 
admitted by all parties, have borne the severest trials that can 
afflict the soul and body of man, with an exemplary fortitude, 
and a patience almost superhuman—a great fact, at which every 
true Englishman should exult, as at a national victory, as in 
moral heroism it is. I, for one, am proud of my poor country- 
men, and naturally loth to believe that a character which so 
reluctantly combines with disaffection, and indulges so sparely in 
outbreak, will freely absorb so vile a spirit as that of incendiar- 
ism. At any rate, before rashly adopting such a conclusion, 
common justice and common sense bid me look elsewhere for the 
causes of any unusual number of fires in the rural districts. As 
a mere matter of patriotism, one would rather ascribe such 
unfilial outrages to an alien than to a son of the soil. We have 
lately seen a foreign prince, an ally in time of peace, speculating 
with much playful nazveté on the best modes for squibbing our 
shipping and rocketing our harbours—the facility with which he 
could ignite the Thames and mull the Medway—sink the Cinque 
Ports—blow off Beachy’s head, shiver Deal into splinters, and 
knock the two Reculver steeples into one. His highness, it is 
true, contemplated a bellicose state, ceremoniously proclaimed 
according to the usage of polite nations ; but suppose some out- 
landish savage, as uncivilized as unshorn, say from Terra del 
Fuego, animated with an insane hostility to England, and 
burning to test his ski!l in pyrotechnics—might not such a bar- 
barian be tempted to dispense with a formal declaration of war, 
and make a few experimental essays how to introduce his 
treacherous combustibles into our perfidious towns and hamlets ? 
Foreign incendiaries for me rather than native; and accident or 
spontaneous combustion before either! But if we must believe 
it home-made—surely, in preference to the industrious labourer, 
suspicion should fall on those sturdy trampers that infest the 
country, the foremost to crave for food and money, the last to 
ask for work, and one of whom might light up a dozen parishes. 
If it be otherwise, if a class eminently loyal, patient, peaceable, 
and rational, have really became such madmen, throwing about 
fire, it is high time, methinks, with universal Artesian borings, 
to begin to scuttle our island for fear of its being burnt. But no— 
that shadow of an incendiary, with uplifted hands, and streaming 
repentant eyes, disavows with earnest gesture the foul intent ; 
and shadow as he is, my belief acquits him, and makes me echo 
the imaginary sigh with which he fades again into the foggy 
distance between me and Port Sydney. 


Blessings, a thousand blessings upon thee, Tom Hoop, for 
this warm-hearted, high-souled plea for the labourers of 
England. 








Dublin University Magazine, for November. Dublin. 
Curry and Co. 
Tuts number of the Irish Blackwood wants the charm of 
most of its predecessors,—it is not sufficiently Irish. Every 
magazine should have a distinctive character, and as far as 
possible preserve it. Ireland and the Irish would supply 
ample material for more pages than The Dublin consists of, 
therefore we look upon all devoted to subjects that might have 
been found anywhere as so many lost leaves. The three Irish 
contributions to the present number are a light lively review 
of a batch of recent travels, under the excellent title of 
‘*Twaddling Tourists in Ireland,” a continuation of the ro- 
mance called ‘‘ The Nevilles of Garretstown,’’ and an essay 
on the ‘‘ National System of Education and the Established 
Church.”’ This latter is noticeable for the marked difference 
of tone with which it treats the topic from that which was 
wont to characterize the comments of The Dublin. But for 
the melancholy proof which it affords of the venality of par- 
tisanship, it would be laughable to note how, as soon as the 
Government makes the support of the national education a 
condition of ecclesiastical preferment, the scales fall from the 
eyes of its most rancorous opponents, and they write elaborate 





arguments to shew why now they should give their support to 
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that which formerly they did not hesitate to denounce as un- 
christian. Whatever its errors,—and faults, doubtless, it has,— 
Youne England has principle, at least, and would die rather 
than so debase itself. The more national articles in this 
number are of average merit, the best being that entitled 
+ Glimpses in the Mountains.” 











The Classical Museum. No. V. for October. London, 1844, 

Taylor and Walton. 
Ir would be strange indeed if, when every art, science, and 
profession has its own periodical dedicated to its service, clas- 
sical literature had found no repertorium. Although in these 
busy times, when the great deeds of the present and the pro- 
mises of the future attract the attention of the most careless, 
a very large audience could scarcely be hoped for by a work 
that treats of the far past; yet in a country where the classics 
form so large a portion of polite education, with wealthy uni- 
versities dedicated almost wholly to their cultivation, with 
fashion in their favour, and a sufficient number of men having 
leisure to indulge in them, there must always be a company 
possessing the taste and the ability adequately to support a 
periodical which purposes to collect all the floating information 
of the age relating to philology, and ancient history and 
literature. 

This is the design of the Classical Museum, and very ably 
is it effected. It appears, from an address in the number be- 
fore us, that its circulation does not yet repay its experses, and 
to aid it an appeal is made to the lovers of classical literature 
to subscribe 1/. per annum, for which they are to receive a 
copy of the magazine. A provisional committee has been 
formed for the purpose of superintending its management, 
comprising many eminent names, and headed by his Excel- 
lency the Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian ambassador. 
Under such auspices it cannot fail to prosper. 

But the Classical Museum may certainly claim public sup- 
port upon its own intrinsic merits. In the variety and interest 
of the subjects, and the profound learning and ability of their 
treatment, it is surpassed by no periodical of the day, and 
equalled by few. Among the more attractive of the essays in 
the number upon our desk, we may notice Mr. Bunsury’s 
artistic treatise on ‘* Cyclopean Remains in Central Italy,”’ in 
which reading has been brought to bear with singular effect 
upon the results of keen observation. Mr. T. Dyer’s essay 
**On the Chronology of the Horatian Poems’’ has a more 
general interest, and, certainly, it is a very miracle of learning. 
Mr. Dennis describes the remains of an ancient city which 
he discovered during a recent tour in Etruria, and which he 
asserts, with a powerful array of authorities, to be the Vetu- 
lonia of antiquity. He informs us that the circuit of its walls, 
as well as he could trace them, was more than six miles; but 
no ruins rise above the level of the soil. A few blocks that 
remained yet untouched by the hammer sufficed to satisfy him 
of the Etruscan character of the city. In one spot a sewer, 
opening in the walls, was distinctly visible. Tumuli were 
found without; some few had Etruscan paintings, and at 
Magliano he saw many articles that had been taken thence, 
pottery, bronzes, sculpture. Lord Francis EGrrron has 
contributed a valuable paper ‘‘On the Study of Sanscrit,”’ in 
a review of, with translations from, a work of F. Bopp. The 
article of the most general interest is, however, that upon 
“The Licinian Rogation, de modo agri.”’ It is from the pen 
of Professor Lone, its design being to shew that the land to 
which the Rogation (the second) applied was only public land. 
Every student of history ought to read with attention this 
laborious and well-reasoned essay. The number concludes with 
some notices of new classical works, and a list of recent pub- 
lications at home and abroad. It is almost unnecessary to 
append to this description of it a recommendation of the 
Classical Museum to those who do not leave their Latin and 
Greek at the University. 








RELIGION. 
The Church and the People, a Series of Tracts and Stories. 
No. 1. The Widow of Mitton: or Characters for the 
_Times. London, 1844. Simpkin and Co. 
WE very much question the propriety of the attempt to teach 





doctrines through the machinery of a fiction; for the con- 
sciousness of the one being an invention is apt to throw a 
shade of doubt over the other, especially with readers whose 
minds have not been trained to the task of discovering the pre- 
cise boundaries between truth and falsehood. For this reason, 
in spite of its excellent purpose, we cannot altogether approve 
the little pamphlet before us. Its design is stated in the 
preface to be, to treat the religious questions of the times, 
‘‘ with regard not merely to the interests of contending parties 
(are they then to be consulted at all?) but to the true, social, 
moral, and religious interest of the people.” 

The author aims at the somewhat incompatible ends of re- 
conciling unity of opinion with free judgment. But before he 
can hope for success he must change the human mind, which 
has, and ever will, set up for itself, and where it has thought at 
all, has loved to differ in its views from its fellows. The very 
attempt to restrain it or to direct it in one path serves only to 
make the desire for freedom the more fervent. 

The tale before us is much more of an essay than of a nar- 
rative, another defect which will drive from it many a reader 
wanting patience to wade through the tedious prologue. 

Nor can we say much in approval of the composition : it is 
somewhat slovenly ; the author needs to study more than he 
has done. He should wait awhile before he plunges into the 
press, and prepare himself by unceasing labour to clothe his 
thoughts in language that may be read without jarring on the 
ear. 








POLITICS. 


Two Letters to the Editors of the Sydney Morning Herald 
on the Augmentation of the Licence Fees paid by the Occu- 
piers of the Crown Lands in the Colony of New South 
Wales. By Epwarp T. Hamitton, Esq. London, 1844. 
Murray. 

Two pamphlets with the above title have been sent to us, but 
the subject is of so little interest to the home reader that we 
shall best perform the duty of a Literary Journal by merely 
recording the existence of such a publication, leaving those 
whom it may concern to seek a knowledge of its contents in its 
own pages. 








MUSIC. 


Violets, a Ballad, by W. F. Tomas. London, Jefferys. 


Turis is an extremely pretty little ballad, which obtained con- 
siderable popularity when sung by the Infant Sappho, and is 
now published by the composer for the drawing-room, where 
it may be introduced with good effect. It is one of those 
simple airs which always please an English company, who pre- 
tend to admire fine music, but only listen to the sweet; 
wherein we should pronounce of them that their taste is better 
than fashion will suffer them to admit, except by the silent 
homage of an attentive ear. Violets may be readily accom- 
plished by any young lady with a decent voice and some 
feeling to give expression to her songs; and thus run the 
words :— 
Violets, violets, beautiful sweet violets, 
Fragrant as roses, though humbler to view ; 
Beneath the tall hawthorn, with primroses mingled, 
Rambliog at daybreak, I found where they grew. 
Conceal’d ’neath the ivy’s dark leaves there I found them, 
Modestly hiding their charms from the day ; 
But, shedding like incense their fragrance around them, 
Betray’d their retreat, and I stole them away. 


Slight not, oh! slight not, the sweet lowly flower, 
Because not so gay as the deep-blushing rose ; 
For though all its beauty may fade in an hour, 
And short be its life, still ’tis sweet to the close, 
Violets, violets, beautiful sweet vioiets, 
Fragrant as roses, though humbler to view ; 
Beneath the tall hawthorn, with primroses mingled, 
Rambling at daybreak, I found where they grew. 


——_—p>——— 


The Sequential System of Musical Notation; a proposed new 
Method of writing Music in strict conformity with Nature, 
&e. &c. By Arruur Watuisriper. Second Edition. 
London, 1844. Simpkin and Co. 

THERE cannot be a doubt that the established system of musi- 
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cal notation is capable of considerable simplification ; but it 
may be questioned whether the inconvenience of change would 
not be greater than its benefits. All the world is familiar from 
childhood with the present musical signs ; and if they were to 
be altered, all would have to go to school again to learn the 
alphabet of music. To this there can be no hope of obtaining 
the consent of a sufficiently numerous body of composers or 
musicians to force the proposed benefit upon the community, 
and therefore we must look upon such suggestions as this 
volume contains, however ingenious, as impracticabilities, and 
treat them accordingly. 

But Mr. WatuprinGeE is not the less entitled to applause 
for the ingenuity he has displayed in the invention of his 
system. We are convinced that it is in many respects superior 
to that in use ; it possesses the great advantages of simplicity 
of construction and facility in reading; and we are satisfied 
that if the world could be induced to try it, its manifest con- 
venience would insure its adoption. But how is that to be 
done? Who will degin so to write, and who would learn to 
read, until sure that there would be works upon which he may 
exercise his knowledge ? 

It would be impossible, without diagrams, to convey any 
notion of Mr. WALLBRIDGE’s scheme, and therefore we must 
refer the curious to his volume for particulars. 


——_@»— 
MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Paris.—The next work to Marie Stuart will be an opera, 
called Naim, by Henri Reber. This step is a wise one on the 
part of the Academie, and will conciliate the ‘‘ Classics.’’ Reber 
is one of the most learned and best of modern instrumental per- 
formers. He has produced many works of great merit, but in 
England, except a trio for piano, violin, and violoncello, nothing 
is known of him. As a precursor to the operas which Auber and 
Halévy are preparing for the Comique, an old work by Catel, 
called Wallace, with a revised edition of the book, is promised 
directly. The grand concert of the Association des Artistes 
Musiciens was honoured by the presence of the Prince and Prin- 
cess de Joinville and the Duc d’Aumale. The first-named illus- 
trious personages have consented to allow their names to the 
society as patrons. Pixis has returned home, restored to health. 
He will remain here during the winter. Rossenhain has also 
arrived. Mayerbeer’s opera (in three acts, without recitative), 
composed for the inauguration of the new Musical Theatre at 
Berlin, has been put into rehearsal. Adrien Boieldieu’s expected 
opera seems entirely put aside for the present. The book written 
by Scribe for Benedict was originally intended for Mayerbeer— 
it is a kind of preface to Robert le Diable, and is entitled Les 
Nonnes de Robert. Mendelssohn’s Antigone has been performed 
forty times with immense success.— Musical World. 

LE1psic.—The symphony of Schubert, which was tried under 
Dr. Mendelssohn at the Philharmonic last season, has been per- 
formed at the Abonnement Concerts, lately, with great success, 
directed by Gade. Gade is the young Danish composer, who 
owes so much to the patronage of Mendelssohn, and whose sym- 
phony in C minor was tried by the Philharmonic band on the 
same occasion. Mendelssohn has composed a violin concerto for 
David, the violinist (brother to Mad. Dulcken), of which the 
latter thinks most highly.—Jbid. 

Rome.—Verdi’s new opera, I due Foscari, will be produced 
here this month.—Jbid. 

THE FAMILY OF WEBER.—We learn from Dresden that 
while the family of Weber were expecting his remains for inter- 
ment, their number was reduced by the death of his younger son, 
a youth of 20, who was studying painting with the most brilliant 
hopes of success. Only one son now remains. 

Moschelles is on a professional tour in Germany, and has 
hitherto met with success at the concerts he has given in the 
principal cities of that country. 

THE ITALIAN OPERA AT PARiIs.—M. Fatel, the manager 
of the Paris Italian Opera, is placed in an awkward predicament 
by Victor Hugo’s persistance in interdicting the performance of 
Lucrezia Borgia and Ernani, at Les Italiens; and the author of 
Norma has also forbidden the directeur to represent his opera. 
M. Fatel is at the same time involved in law proceedings with 
the well-known composer Conradin Kreutzer, which creates 
much attention at the present moment in the Parisian musical 
circles. The litigation is owing to an agreement having been 
entered into between the manager and composer, to the effect 
that Kreutzer’s opera, Une Nuit a Grenade, was to be repre- 
sented at the Paris Italian Opera this season. The parts being 
destined for Mdlle. Nissen, Mario, and Ronconi, which were 
subsequently changed by mutual consent, to be sung by Mario, 
Fornasari, and Mad. Persiani. The opera is now in rehearsal, 








but M. Fatel has allotted the characters to Corelli, Fornasari, 
and Mdile. Manara, to which M. Kreutzer objects, and has 
consequently brought the matter before the Tribunal of Com- 
merce of La Seine. 











ART. 


Ir will perhaps be remembered by most of our readers that, 
prior to the close of the great cartoon exhibition of last year, 
arrangements were concluded between Messrs. LONGMAN and 
the successful competitors therein, by which the former secured 
to themselves the right of copying and publishing engravings 
from the works to which premiums had been awarded. In par- 
suance of this intention, drawings by the Messrs. Lryneuu (as 
we are informed, but at all events by most competent artists), 
on a greatly reduced scale, have been completed ; these are 
next to be transferred to stone ; lithography being the style of 
art in which it is determined they shall be brought before the 
public. 

A careful examination of these drawings has authorized us 
in pronouncing them among the most perfect transcripts of 
any kind we have ever inspected. The spirit, expression, and 
manner of the originals have been caught with surprising accu- 
racy ; nor is there anywhere perceptible the slightest trace of 
the cramp and feebleness which are generally said to be inse- 
parable from copies. As might be expected, a reduction to an 
inch and a half to the foot (whichis that on which these draw- 
ings are made) has proved a severe trial to the original works, 
Among those which have best sustained it are Mr. Watt's 
Caractacus, Mr. Frost’s Una alarmed by the Fawns and 
Satyrs, and; although last, not least triumphant, Mr. SeLovus’s 
Boadicea haranguing the Iceni. Each of these admirable works 
sustains the favourable impression originally produced by the 
cartoon. Mr. ArmiraGce’s Cesar first Landing passes sadly 
through the ordeal. Tie actors in it, who were dwarfish in the 
original, shew puppet-like and veriest pigmies here ; and 
though the earnestness and turmoil of the battle, which were 
among the chief recommendations of the cartoon, are present 
in the copy, the whole looks of uniform strength, without pro- 
minency or subordination of parts, and deficient in manipula- 
tive excellence. 

We look back upon the Cartoon exhibition as upon a grand 
achievement of British Art. This it undoubtedly was ; and we 
were then heartily glad to learn that the enterprise of the 
Messrs. LoNGMAN promised to secure to the country a befitting 
record of that triumph ; and now that we have examined these 
drawings, our gratification has been increased, since they prove 
the liberality with which the publishers have entered on their 
undertaking ; and we doubt not that when the lithographs 
from them shall be completed, the work will do high credit to 
the parties engaged in it, and be a monument to future times 
of the excellence to which the arts of design in our day had 
attained. 





Forbes Winslow, M.D. Lithographed from Life, by T. H. 
Macuire. London, 1844. Mitchell. 

Tuts portrait of the well-known author of various works on 
insanity, suicide, &c. is one of the most beautiful specimens of 
lithography that ever came under our observation. It has all 
the finish of a steel engraving. It is pleasing to find a British 
artist exhibiting so much skill as Mr. Macuire has displayed 
in this striking production of his pencil. 


~~ - 
THE ANNUALS. 





The Keepsake for 1845. Longman and Co. 
THIRTEEN engravings decorate this new volume of The 
Keepsake, most of them fine specimens of British Art. Fore- 
most in meritis Pricz’s Lord Byron’s Room in the Palazzo 
at Venice, a gorgeous interior, which the artist has finished 
with wonderful elaboration. Next to this we should place 
The Gondola, by Cotrrav, in which the effect of moonlight, 
and of lights twinkling in distant windows, is brought out 
with wonderful skill. As a specimen of engraving, this plate 
is very creditable to the talent of Mr. F. Heat. Two por- 
traits, The Viscountess Jocelyn, by Lesuix, and Mrs. A. 
Montgomery, by Grant, are striking evidences of the per- 
fection which the art of portrait painting has attained in 
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England, under the fostering protection of wealth and vanity, 
a perfection which is not appreciated until one has seen the 
portraits of the living artists of Italy. Hayrer’s Heiress is 
a very pretty child somewhat too affectedly ‘‘ standing to be 
taken.’”’ She is smiling too resolutely by half. SreepHaNorr’s 
Fair Client is very clever; the attitude and countenance of 
the lawyer are the personification of worldly shrewdness 
listening to the romance of love. The accessories are in ad- 
mirable keeping with the subject, even to the upward look of 
the dog, who appears to listen to the letter his mistress is 
reading so earnestly. CorBouxp has contributed two pictures, 
The Island Bride and The False Grave, both of them pretty 
girls in pretty attitudes, but too stage-like to satisfy our taste 
for nature. Wricut’s Love-letter tells its story capitally. 
The unconscious reader, the boy drawing back the curtain, the 
ladies looking conscious, the elder so grave, and the younger 
so laughing, make a delightful composition, to which the en- 
graver, J. Brarn, has done ample justice. WaArren’s Glen 
of the Grave is a fine picturesque Eastern landscape, upon 
which the eye dwells with delight, finding fresh beauties every 
minute. Of the same character is Louis Davin’s Ren- 
dezvous, to which the graver of Cuantes Heata has given 
an added charm. In its artistic department The Keepsake for 
the coming year fully equals, if it does not surpass, the best of 
its predecessors. Its literature will be reviewed in its ap- 


propriate place. 
ae nF 


Cattermole’s Historical Annual; being Heath's Picturesque 
Annual for 1845. 
Tuis volume has much more than the passing interest of an 
annual ; it is a work of permanent value, an accession to the 
library as well as to the table of the drawing-room. The idea 
of a series of illustrations allied with one great subject is in 
itself excellent ; but when that subject so abounds in material 
for the artist as does the Great Civil War, a rich treat might 
be anticipated. Nor will the lover of art be disappointed. 
CaTrERMOLE is evidently handling a favourite theme; he 
works con amore ; his soul is in his pictures, and amply has he 
availed himself of his opportunities to display the peculiar 
talent for which he is famous. The volume contains fifteen 
engravings, two of which, portraits of Charles and Crom- 
well, are from VANDYKE, all the rest are from original 
designs by CatrermMoLe. Amid so much to admire, it is 
difficult to select for special notice; but for expression, the 
frontispiece, Henrietta interceding for the King; and for pic- 
turesque and life-like landscape, the Destruction of Royalists’ 
Property, ave, perhaps, the most remarkable. The Battle of 
Naseby is an extremely spirited picture, the figures well 
grouped, and the story distinctly told: but it is surpassed as 
a composition by Montrose’s Retreat to the Highlands, to 
which great value is given by the bridge and the white horse 
in the centre. The King on his Journey to the Scots has much 
the manner of a WouvEeRMAN;; there is atmosphere which even 
the graver cannot extinguish, and the story is very well told 
by the positions of the actors. In the Seizure of the King at 
Holdenby, there is a fine interior, but the face of the king 
strikes us as somewhat too composed for the occasion. No 
such complaint, however, can be preferred against Colonel Pride 
excluding the obnoxious Members from the House of Com- 
mons, ‘‘ Pride’s Purge,’’ as it was called, which is all bustle and 


‘ excitement, every figure being in action, and grouping a clever 


composition about the.central form of the stern colonel. The 
Scots pursued after the Battle of Preston perplexes us. We 
are in doubt whether to approve it or not. It is a moonlight 
scene, and the engraver, Mr. VARRAL, has attempted some 
very novel effects after the manner of ConsTABLE. ~ The trees 
are admirably thrown out, but és it moonlight? We should 
like much to see the original picture. The Conference at the 
Isle of Wight is a clever interior—one of CaTrERMOLE’S 
best productions; but the company have little to interest. 
We like least of all Hammond’s Discovering the King’s at- 
temped Escape from Carisbrook. It does not tell its own 
story, for the king is calmly reading and making no such 
attempt, nor would anybody guess the history without the ex- 
planation. As a picture it has great merit, but we should 
always look for something more than artistic skill. Cromwell 
Conferring with the Lawyer is a good group, the lawyer being 
certainly taken from Macready, whose very face and attitude 


he has. But Cromwell sits uncomfortably, as if he must} 





slide off the cushion but for the sword on which his leg rests. 
We like least of all Cromwell viewing the body of the King, 
for the idea is not original. Spite of the foreshortening of the 
coffin, Cromwell is not looking into it. The narrative will be 
noticed its appropriate place. 


——< 


Heath's Book of Beauty for 1845. 
Tus is a beautiful book, but certainly not a book of beauty. We 
have seldom seen a bevy of plainer women than are assembled in 
this volume, which ought to be a representative of the lovelies$ 
of this land of loveliness. We hope, for the renown of the Eng- 
lish ladies, that it will not be taken at its word, or foreigners, 
who have not seen, will form a strange estimate of the average 
beauty of the country from which these have been selected for 
a book of beauty. Four there are who worthily support the 
boast of Britain ; the Marchioness of Douro, the Countess of 
Craven, the Baroness Le Despencer, and Mrs. Knatchbull. 
The others exhibit, some feeling, as the Countess of Chester- 
field; some fat, as the Lady Georgiana Codrington; some 
affectation, as Mrs. Hughes; some sharpness, as Miss Dymoke ; 
some nothing in particular, as Mrs. Talbot Clifton; some 
animation, as the Hon. Mrs. Henry Baillie; some intellect, 
as Mrs. Conyngham; but as for beauty, we confess we cannot 
find it. As works of art, they are very excellent, proving 
the steady progress of British engravers in the refinement of 


their craft. 
SS! ee 


CHIT-CHAT ON ART. 


PorTUGUESE LITHOGRAPHY.—We have been favoured with 
the inspection of a series of drawings in lithography, executed in 
Portugal by Senhor Lopes, who holds the rank of Major in the 
Portuguese army. The style in which these specimens are exe- 
cuted would do credit to any country in Europe, not excepting 
Germany and France, in which countries, undoubtedly, the art of 
lithography has attained its highest pitch. The specimens at 
present under our notice are five in number, and consist of ele- 
gantly-designed female heads, intended to represent Anne of 
Austria, Catherine of Russia, Rachel Felix, a celebrated French 
actress, &c. In the execution of these heads the artist has not 
failed to unite great delicacy of finish with considerable force of 
effect, while an expressive touch and an agreeable freedom of 
style render these drawings remarkably pleasing. They are very 
favourable specimens of the advancement of the lithographic art 
in Portugal, where it has hitherto been but little practised, and 
less known. 

The Journal des Débats announces, that the colossal statue of 
Goéthe, which was cast in bronze at the Royal Foundry of Mu- 
nich, according to the model of Schwanthaler, has been com- 
pleted, and exhibited to numerous visitors. ‘ This statue is 
intended to ornament one of the squares of Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, his native place. Goéthe is represented clad in a mantle, 
but having his hands free. He wears the simple costume of the 
present period. His right arm is resting on the trunk of an oak- 
tree, and in his left he holds a laurel crown. His eyes are 
turned towards heaven. The subjects of the bas-reliefs on the 
pedestal are borrowed from the works of Goéthe. In the front, 
three female figures represent the Natural Sciences and Dramatic 
and Lyric Poetry. On the opposite side is seen, at the right, 
Geets of Bellchingen Egmont, Tasso, anda fawn ; on the left, the 
Bride of Corinth, Prometheus, and the King of the Aulmes. 
One of the lateral surfaces represents Iphigenia, Orestes, Thoas, 
Faust, and Mephistopheles; and the other, Mignon, Wilhelm 
Meister, the Harpist, Hermann, and Dorothea.’ 

From Munich, we learn that the king has ordered the forma. 
tion of a special school of painting on glass—and the construc- 
tion of a large workshop, to be entirely dedicated to that branch 
nal art, and in which all who pursue it shall be admitted to 
labour. 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


WE can perceive no signs of improvement in any quarter. The 
drama is still degraded at Drury-lane, where bad taste reigus 
pre-eminent. It is, however, gratifying to learn that the 
Bunn system is not successful, and that the public turn with 
disgust from the desecration of the national stage and rush in 
crowds where they may enjoy rational entertainment, in comedy 
at the Haymarket, in tragedy at Sadler’s Wells. We cannot 
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believe that the taste of our countrymen is so debased as the 
bills of the play would imply. Mr. Wessrer and Mr. 
Puewps are prosperous witnesses that there is patronage for 
the genuine drama if managers will but cater for it judiciously. 
Sure we are, that if theatres were all reduced to a moderate size, 
and each would confine itself to its own branch of the drama, 
and have the best company in that branch ; as one for tragedy, 
one for comedy, one for vaudeville, one for opera, and so forth, 
thus having only the cost of one company on each establish- 
ment, instead of half-a-dozen, and then, as well they might, 
reduce the prices of admission, so that nobody would regard 
the cost of the entertainment, we are, we repeat, confident that 
the drama would once again flourish in England, and there 
ould be no comwplaint of the lack of public patronage. 
We are sick of recording the wretched trash that is thrust 
upon the stage to live for half-a-dozen nights—the best of it 
borrowed from the French, and all the rest thoroughly dis- 
graceful to our national literature. 

To encourage rational amusements is an object which Young 
England has at heart ; and, among the rest, as a humanizing 
and rational one, the drama; but we cannot give the slightest 
approval to the stupid and disgusting plays that usurp 
the honoured name, nor aid by such influence as Tue Critic 
may enjoy theatres in which alone the sensual emotions are ap- 
pealed to. 

Macreapy has returned to England. Should not the occa- 
sion be seized to make one more attempt to restore the national 
drama? It has enough of friends, wealthy and zealous, in our 
great community. Let shares be subscribed for—say of 10/. 
each—let there be an endeavour to procure a list of subscribers 
for the season—collect a good company. In a theatre of mode- 
rate size, with not a shilling wasted on spectacle or needless 
ornament, let its sole claim to support rest upon the excellence 
of its plays and the ability of its actors. The season subscrib- 
ers would be a security against loss, and the public would at 
least sufficiently resort thither to yield a profit to the manager 
and pay an interest upon the shares. At the worst, the friends 
of the drama will know the extent of their risk, but it would 
be impossible to estimate the amount of good they might, not 
improbaby, be the means of accomplishing. We throw out the 
hint ; it will be for others to act ; but every endeavour in this 
direction will have our most hearty co-operation. 


—<——— 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


SrvceE the new arrangements in the galleries of the innume- 
rable works of art and models of scientific and useful inven- 
tions which form the valuable collection deposited in this in- 
stitution, we have taken the opportunity of examining more 
particularly some of the productious of native ingenuity. Un- 
fortunately our columns are too limited to allow us to notice 
in detail many of the valuable models and inventions which 
offered themselves to our notice, but we can conscientiously 
recommend our readers to visit the institution, and judge 
for themselves. It will not be deemed invidious in us 
if we mention the specimens of enamelled slabs produced at 
the manufactory of Mr. Maenus, of Pimlico; these slabs are 
so close an imitation of various kinds of marble, that it is 
impossible for a common observer to distinguish them ; they 
are said to be as durable as marble, more easily worked, and 
capable of a higher polish. They appear to be adapted for 
chimney-pieces, pilasters, cornices, and all other things for 
which marble is usually employed; while for larger works and 
more common purposes this invention is of great importance, 
inasmuch as it enables persons of taste, at a comparatively 
small cost, beautifully to adorn their houses. We also noted 
some splendid specimens of wood-carving cut by a machine 
for which Mr. Samuet Pratr holds a patent; the machine 
by which these specimens have been produced is worked by a 
steam-engine of eighteen horse-power, the cutting tools of which 
are guided by experienced artificers, through the interstices of 
iron patterns, which may be formed to represent all manner of 
shapes and devices ; they cut with extraordinary facility gothic 
tracery in oak and other woods, armorial bearings, crests, 
and heraldic emblems; it can also cut legs and backs for 
antique chairs, inlayings for tables and floorings, and all those 
cuttings employed for laying what is termed Rhimser work ; it 
can carve in stone mullions for gothic windows, as also tre- 





tions should be generally known ; and all persons who have 
an hour to spare cannot employ their time better than going 
to this institution and examine its many beautiful works of art. 
neni commen 
ADELAIDE GALLERY. 

Tuts old and favourite resort has been remodelled, and 
attractions of a very novel character introduced. Among 
these are lectures on the dances of all nations, illustrated by 
specimens and abundance of popular music, selected with taste, 
and extremely well performed. The most amusing part of the 
entertainment is a dance by six bears, the oddity of which must 
make the gravest laugh. 

——-> 


DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 





It is not generally known that Mr. Macready, the actor, 
arrived at Liverpool, in the steam-ship Caledonia, from Boston, 
on the 6th. He has made a highly successful professional tour 
in the United States. 

TAMBURINI.—There is a report in the musical circles that 
this eminent vocalist is to form part of the company of her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre in the ensuing season. Fornasari, up to last 
week, was not engaged for that establishment. 








ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE BEAUTIFUL. 


WALK with the beautiful and with the grand, 
Let nothing on the earth thy feet deter ; 
Sorrow may lead thee weeping by the hand, 
But give not all thy bosom-thoughts to her : 
Walk with the beautiful ! 


I hear thee say, ‘‘ The beautiful! what is it ?’’ 
O thou art darkly ignorant! Be sure 
’Tis no long weary road its form to visit, 
For thou canst make it smile beside thy door : 
Then love the beautiful ! 


Ay, love it; ’tis a sister that will bless, 
And teach thee patience when the heart is lonely ; 
The angels love it, for they wear its dress, 
And thou art made a little lower only ; 
Then love the beautiful ! 


Sigh for it! kiss it when ’tis in thy way! 
Be-its idolater as of a maiden ! 
Thy parents bent to it, and more than they 
Be thou its worshipper. Another Eden 
Comes with the beautiful. 


Some boast its presence upon Helen’s face ; 
Some, on the pinioned pipers of the skies. 
But be not fooled! Where’er thy eye might trace, 
Searching the beautiful, it will arise: 
Then seek it everywhere. 


Thy bosom is its mint, the workmen are . 
Thy thoughts, and they must coin for thee. Believing, 
The beautiful is master of a star, 
Thou mak’st it so; but art thyself deceiving 
If otherwise thy faith. 


Dost thou see beauty in the violet cup ? 
I’ll teach thee miracles. Walk on this heath, 
And say to the neglected flower, ‘* Look up, 
And be thou beautiful!’’ If thou hast faith, 
It will obey thy word. 


One thing I warn thee ; crook no knee to gold : 
It is a witch of such almighty power, 
That it will turn thy young affections old. 
I reach my hand to him who, hour by hour, 
Preaches the beautiful ! 
E. H. BuRRINGTON- 








AMERICAN W1tT.—One of the American papers observes of 
Mr. Wentworth, the member of Congress for the district of 
Illinois, who, it appears, is of ‘‘ pretty considerable’”’ altitude, 
that ‘‘ he is so tall that when he addresses the people, instead of 
mounting a stump, as is usual in the west, they have to dig a 
hole for him to stand in!’’ Another paper, which goes the whole 
ticket against Mr. Wentworth, politely observes, that ‘‘ They dig 
a hole for him, not because he is tall, but because he never feels 





foils, quatrefoils, roses, corbels, &c. &c. &c. These inven- 


at home except when he is up to his chin in dirt.” 
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England, under the fostering protection of wealth and vanity, 
a perfection which is not appreciated until one has seen the 
portraits of the living artists of Italy. Hayrer’s Heiress is 
a very pretty child somewhat too affectedly ‘“‘ standing to be 
taken.”’ She is smiling too resolutely by half. SrzepHANoFF’s 
Fair Client is very clever; the attitude and countenance of 
the lawyer are the personification of worldly shrewdness 
listening to the romance of love. The accessories are in ad- 
mirable keeping with the subject, even to the upward look of 
the dog, who appears to listen to the letter his mistress is 
reading so earnestly. CornBouLp has contributed two pictures, 
The Island Bride and The False Grave, both of them pretty 
girls in pretty attitudes, but too stage-like to satisfy our taste 
for nature. Wricur’s Love-letter tells its story capitally. 
The unconscious reader, the boy drawing back the curtain, the 
ladies looking conscious, the elder so grave, and the younger 
so laughing, make a delightful composition, to which the en- 
graver, J. Brat, has done ample justice. WaArren’s Glen 
of the Grave is a fine picturesque Eastern landscape, upon 
which the eye dwells with delight, finding fresh beauties every 
minute. Of the same character is Louis Davip’s Ren- 
dezvous, to which the graver of Cuantes Heata has given 
an added charm. In its artistic department The Keepsake for 
the coming year fully equals, if it does not surpass, the best of 
its predecessors. Its literature will be reviewed in its ap- 


propriate place. 
a 


Cattermole’s Historical Annual; being Heath's Picturesque 
Annual for 1845. 
Tuts volume has much more than the passing interest of an 
annual; it is a work of permanent value, an accession to the 
library as well as to the table of the drawing-room. The idea 
of a series of illustrations allied with one great subject is in 
itself excellent; but when that subject so abounds in material 
for the artist as does the Great Civil War, a rich treat might 
be anticipated. Nor will the lover of art be disappointed. 
CaTTERMOLE is evidently handling a favourite theme; he 
works con amore ; his soul is in his pictures, and amply has he 
availed himself of his opportunities to display the peculiar 
talent for which he is famous. The volume contains fifteen 
engravings, two of which, portraits of Charles and Crom- 
well, are from VANDYKE, all the rest are from original 
designs by CarrerMoLE. Amid so much to admire, it is 
difficult to select for special notice; but for expression, the 
frontispiece, Henrietta interceding for the King; and for pic- 
turesque and life-like landscape, the Destruction of Royalists’ 
Property, ave, perhaps, the most remarkable. The Battle of 
Naseby is an extremely spirited picture, the figures well 
grouped, and the story distinctly told: but it is surpassed as 
a composition by Montrose’s Retreat to the Highlands, to 
which great value is given by the bridge and the white horse 
in the centre. The King on his Journey to the Scots has much 
the manner of a WouvERMAN ; there is atmosphere which even 
the graver cannot extinguish, and the story is very well told 
by the positions of the actors. In the Seizure of the King at 
Holdenby, there is a fine interior, but the face of the king 
strikes us as somewhat too composed for the occasion. No 
such complaint, however, can be preferred against Colonel Pride 
excluding the obnoxious Members from the House of Com- 
mons, ‘‘ Pride’s Purge,’’ as it was called, which is all bustle and 
‘ excitement, every figure being in action, and grouping a clever 
composition about the.central form of the stern colonel. The 
Scots pursued after the Battle of Preston perplexes us. We 
are in doubt whether to approve it or not. It is a moonlight 
scene, and the engraver, Mr. VaRRAL, has attempted some 
very novel effects after the manner of ConsTABLE. ~ The trees 
are admirably thrown out, but és it moonlight? We should 
like much to see the original picture. The Conference at the 
Isle of Wight is a clever interior—one of CaTrERMOLE’s 
best productions; but the company have little to interest. 
We like least of all Hammond’s Discovering the King’s at- 
temped Escape from Carisbrook. It does not tell its own 
story, for the king is calmly reading and making no such 
attempt, nor would anybody guess the history without the ex- 
planation. As a picture it has great merit, but we should 
always look for something more than artistic skill. Cromwell 


Conferring with the Lawyer is a good group, the lawyer being 





certainly taken from Macready, whose very face and attitude 
But Cromwell sits uncomfortably, as if he must | 


he has. 


slide off the cushion but for the sword on which his leg rests. 
We like least of all Cromwell viewing the body of the King, 
for the idea is not original. Spite of the foreshortening of the 
coffin, Cromwell is not looking into it. The narrative will be 
noticed its appropriate place. 


a 


Heath's Book of Beauty for 1845. 
Turs is a beautiful book, but certainly not a book of beauty. We 
have seldom seen a bevy of plainer women than are assembled in 
this volume, which ought to be a representative of the lovelies’ 
of this land of loveliness. We hope, for the renown of the Eng- 
lish ladies, that it will not be taken at its word, or foreigners, 
who have not seen, will form a strange estimate of the average 
beauty of the country from which these have been selected for 
a book of beauty. Four there are who worthily support the 
boast of Britain ; the Marchioness of Douro, the Countess of 
Craven, the Baroness Le Despencer, and Mrs. Knatchbull. 
The others exhibit, some feeling, as the Countess of Chester- 
field; some fat, as the Lady Georgiana Codrington; some 
affectation, as Mrs. Hughes; some sharpness, as Miss Dymoke ; 
some nothing in particular, as Mrs. Talbot Clifton; some 
animation, as the Hon. Mrs. Henry Baillie; some intellect, 
as Mrs. Conynyham; but as for beauty, we confess we cannot 
find it. As works of art, they are very excellent, proving 
the steady progress of British engravers in the refinement of 


their craft. 
—_— 


CHIT-CHAT ON ART. 


PorTUGUESE LITHOGRAPHY.—We have been favoured with 
the inspection of a series of drawings in lithography, executed in 
Portugal by Senhor Lopes, who holds the rank of Major in the 
Portuguese army. The style in which these specimens are exe- 
cuted would do credit to any country in Europe, not excepting 
Germany and France, in which countries, undoubtedly, the art of 
lithography has attained its highest pitch. The specimens at 
present under our notice are five in number, and consist of ele- 
gantly-designed female heads, intended to represent Anne of 
Austria, Catherine of Russia, Rachel Felix, a celebrated French 
actress, &c. In the execution of these heads the artist has not 
failed to unite great delicacy of finish with considerable force of 
effect, while an expressive touch and an agreeable freedom of 
style render these drawings remarkably pleasing. They are very 
favourable specimens of the advancement of the lithographic art 
in Portugal, where it has hitherto been but little practised, and 
less known. 


The Journal des Débats announces, that the colossal statue of 
Goéthe, which was cast in bronze at the Royal Foundry of Mu- 
nich, according to the model of Schwanthaler, has been com- 
pleted, and exhibited to numerous visitors. ‘‘ This statue is 
intended to ornament one of the squares of Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, his native place. Goéthe is represented clad in a mantle, 
but having his hands free. He wears the simple costume of the: 
present period. His right arm is resting on the trunk of an oak- 
tree, and in his left he holds a laurel crown. His eyes are 
turned towards heaven. The subjects of the bas-reliefs on the 
pedestal are borrowed from the works of Goéthe. In the front,. 
three female figures represent the Natural Sciences and Dramatic 
and Lyric Poetry. On the opposite side is seen, at the right, 
Gets of Bellchingen Egmont, Tasso, and a fawn ; on the left, the 
Bride of Corinth, Prometheus, and the King of the Aulmes. 
One of the lateral surfaces represents Iphigenia, Orestes, Thoas, 
Faust, and Mephistopheles; and the other, Mignon, Wilhelm 
Meister, the Harpist, Hermann, and Dorothea.”’ 

From Munich, we learn that the king has ordered the forma- 
tion of a special school of painting on glass—and the construc- 
tion of a large workshop, to be entirely dedicated to that branch 
“a! art, and in which all who pursue it shall be admitted to 
abour. 


—_ 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


WE can perceive no signs of improvement in any quarter. The 
drama is still degraded at Drury-lane, where bad taste reigus 
pre-eminent. It is, however, gratifying to learn that the 
Bunn system is not successful, and that the public turn with 
disgust from the desecration of the national stage and rush in 
crowds where they may enjoy rational entertainment, in comedy 
at the Haymarket, in tragedy at Sadler’s Wells. We cannot 
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believe that the taste of our countrymen is so debased as the 
bills of the play would imply. Mr. WEBSTER and Mr. 
PHELPS are prosperous witnesses that there is patronage for 
the genuine drama if managers will but cater for it judiciously. 
Sure we are, that if theatres were all reduced to a moderate size, 
and each would confine itself to its own branch of the drama, 
and have the best company in that branch; as one for tragedy, 
one for comedy, one for vaudeville, one for opera, and so forth, 
thus having only the cost of one company on each establish- 
ment, instead of half-a-dozen, and then, as well they might, 
reduce the prices of admission, so that nobody would regard 
the cost of the entertainment, we are, we repeat, confident that 
the drama would once again flourish in England, and there 
ould be no comwplaint of the lack of public patronage. 
We are sick of recording the wretched trash that is thrust 
upon the stage to live for half-a-dozen nights—the best of it 
borrowed from the French, and all the rest thoroughly dis- 
graceful to our national literature. 

To encourage rational amusements is an object which Young 
England has at heart ; and, among the rest, as a humanizing 
and rational one, the drama; but we cannot give the slightest 
approval to the stupid and disgusting plays that usurp 
the honoured name, nor aid by such influence as Tue Critic 
may enjoy theatres in which alone the sensual emotions are ap- 
pealed to. 

Macreapy has returned to England. Should not the occa- 
sion be seized to make one more attempt to restore the national 
drama? It has enough of friends, wealthy and zealous, in our 
great community. Let shares be subscribed for—say of 10/7. 
each—let there be an endeavour to procure a list of subscribers 
for the season—collect a good company. In a theatre of mode- 
rate size, with not a shilling wasted on spectacle or needless 
ornament, let its sole claim to support rest upon the excellence 
of its plays and the ability of its actors. The season subscrib- 
ers would be a security against loss, and the public would at 
least sufficiently resort thither to yield a profit to the manager 
and pay an interest upon the shares. At the worst, the friends 
of the drama will know the extent of their risk, but it would 
be impossible to estimate the amount of good they might, not 
improbaby, be the means of accomplishing. We throw out the 
hint ; it will be for others to act ; but every endeavour in this 
direction will have our most hearty co-operation. 


ar 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


Srvce the new arrangements in the galleries of the innume- 
rable works of art and models of scientific and useful inven- 
tions which form the valuable collection deposited in this in- 
stitution, we have taken the opportunity of examining more 
particularly some of the productious of native ingenuity. Un- 
fortunately our columns are too limited to allow us to notice 
in detail many of the valuable models and inventions which 
offered themselves to our notice, but we can conscientiously 
recommend our readers to visit the institution, and judge 
for themselves. It will not be deemed invidious in us 
if we mention the specimens of enamelled slabs produced at 
the manufactory of Mr. Maenus, of Pimlico; these slabs are 
so close an imitation of various kinds of marble, that it is 
impossible for a common observer to distinguish them ; they 
are said to be as durable as marble, more easily worked, and 
capable of a higher polish. They appear to be adapted for 
chimney-picces, pilasters, cornices, and all other things for 
which marble is usually employed; while for larger works and 
more common purposes this invention is of great importance, 
inasmuch as it enables persons of taste, at a comparatively 
small cost, beautifully to adorn their houses. We also noted 
some splendid specimens of wood-carving cut by a machine 
for which Mr. Samuet Prartr holds a patent ; the machine 
by which these specimens have been produced is worked by a 
steam-engine of eighteen horse-power, the cutting tools of which 
are guided by experienced artificers, through the interstices of 
iron patterns, which may be formed to represent all manner of 
shapes and devices ; they cut with extraordinary facility gothic 
tracery in oak and other woods, armorial bearings, crests, 
and heraldic emblems; it can also cut legs and backs for 
antique chairs, inlayings for tables and floorings, and all those 
cuttings employed for laying what is termed Rhimser work ; it 
can carve in stone mullions for gothic windows, as also tre- 
foils, quatrefoils, roses, corbels, &c. &c. &c. These inven- 


tions should be generally known ; and all persons who have 
an hour to spare cannot employ their time better than going 
to this institution and examine its many beautiful works of art. 
—<—— 
ADELAIDE GALLERY. 

Tuts old and favourite resort has been remodelled, and 
attractions of a very novel character introduced. Among 
these are lectures on the dances of all nations, illustrated by 
specimens and abundance of popular music, selected with taste, 
and extremely well performed. The most amusing part of the 
entertainment is a dance by six bears, the oddity of which must 
make the gravest laugh. 

—»>——— 


DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 





It is not generally known that Mr. Macready, the actor, 
arrived at Liverpool, in the steam-ship Caledonia, from Boston, 
on the 6th. He has made a highly successful professional tour 
in the United States. 

TAMBURINI.—There is a report in the musical circles that 
this eminent vocalist is to form part of the company of her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre in the ensuing season. Fornasari, up to last 
week, was not engaged for that establishment. 





ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE BEAUTIFUL. 


WALK with the beautiful and with the grand, 
Let nothing on the earth thy feet deter ; 
Sorrow may lead thee weeping by the hand, 
But give not all thy bosom-thoughts to her : 
Walk with the beautiful ! 


I hear thee say, ‘‘ The beautiful! what is it ?”’ 
O thou art darkly ignorant! Be sure 
’Tis no long weary road its form to visit, 
For thou canst make it smile beside thy door : 
Then love the beautiful ! 


Ay, love it; ’tis a sister that will bless, 
And teach thee patience when the heart is lonely ; 
The angels love it, for they wear its dress, 
And thou art made a little lower only ; 
Then love the beautiful ! 
Sigh for it! kiss it when ’tis in thy way! 
Be-its idolater as of a maiden ! 
Thy parents bent to it, and more than they 
Be thou its worshipper. Another Eden 
Comes with the beautiful. 


Some boast its presence upon Helen’s face ; 
Some, on the pinioned pipers of the skies. 
But be not fooled! Where’er thy eye might trace, 
Searching the beautiful, it will arise : 
Then seek it everywhere. 


Thy bosom is its mint, the workmen are 
Thy thoughts, and they must coin for thee. Believing: 
The beautiful is master of a star, 
Thou mak’st it so; but art thyself deceiving 
If otherwise thy faith. 


Dost thou see beauty in the violet cup ? 
I’ll teach thee miracles. Walk on this heath, 
And say to the neglected flower, ‘‘ Look up, 
And be thou beautiful!’’ If thou hast faith, 
It will obey thy word. 


One thing I warn thee; crook no knee to gold : 
It is a witch of such almighty power, 
That it will turn thy young affections old. 
I reach my hand to him who, hour by hour, 
Preaches the beautiful ! 
E. H. BuRRINGTON- 








AMERICAN WitT.—One of the American papers observes of 
Mr. Wentworth, the member of Congress for the district of 
Illinois, who, it appears, is of ‘‘ pretty considerable” altitude, 
that ‘* he is so tall that when he addresses the people, instead of 
mounting a stump, as is usual in the west, they have to dig a 
hole for him to stand in !’? Another paper, which goes the whole 
ticket against Mr. Wentworth, politely observes, that ‘¢ They dig 
a hole for him, not because he is tall, but because he never feels 








at home except when he is up to his chin in dirt.”” 
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Lapy Cicar SMoxkERsS or Mexico.—Of all the petty vices 
practised by the Mexicans, the vicio inocente of smoking among 
the ladies is the most intolerable ; and itis a habit of which the 
loveliest and most refined equally partake. The puro or cigarro 
is seen in the mouth of all; it is handed round in the parlour, 
and introduced at the dinner-table. Even in the ball-room it is 
presented to ladies as regularly as any other species of ‘‘ refresh- 
ment ;’’ and in the dance the senorita may often be seen whirling 
round with a lighted cigarrito in her mouth. The belles of the 
southern cities are frequently furnished with tenazitas de oro 

little golden tongs) to hold the cigar with, so as to prevent their 

elicate little fingers from being polluted either with the stain or 
scent of tobacco, forgetting, at the same time, its disagreeable 
effects upon the lips and breath.—Gregg’s Northern Mexico. 

ELECTRICITY AND Lockep JAw.—The following account 
of the efficacy of this extraordinary remedy we should do wrong 
in withholding, though it should never again prove effective. We 
have the account from some friends who chanced to be present, 
and saw the patient eating the first meal she had taken in five 
days a few minutes after the spasm had ceased. She had been 
previously nourished by drawn milk through the apertures of the 
closed teeth, through which the edge of a knife could be passed 
with the greatest difficulty. The young woman was thus effected 
in consequence of exposure to cold and fatigue, and was com- 
pletely recovered by the electro-galvanic apparatus applied to 
both angles of the jaw. The machine had not made forty revo- 
lutions when the jaw opened to its full and natural width. We 
learn that it has been successfully applied for many nervous dis- 
eases of the eye; also in a case of poisoning by laudanum, where 
two entire ounces had been swallowed. In this case the patient 
was revived by the machine, and collapsed alternately during five 
hours, the intervals becoming shorter, till speech was re-esta- 
blished. Curvature of the spine has also yielded to its power. 
Indeed, its proper application is as varied as diseases of general 
debility and irregular nervous action.—New York Journal of 
Commerce. 








BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


We have been requested to warn the Booksellers, and 
especially those in the country, against the practice of 
supplying hawkers with almanacs, and pocket-books, 
accompanied with local lists of fairs, and small pamphlets, 
with which they tempt purchasers. This suicidal prac- 

. tice has the effect of preventing thousands of persons 
from resorting to the booksellers, and thus depriving 
the trade of many indirect advantages it would obtain 
from the resort of farmers and others, while the profit of 
the dealers is so very trifling as to be altogether un- 
worthy of consideration, when set against the manifest 
injury both to themselves and their brethren of the 
trade. 

Mr. Asungss, of Dereham, remarks upon this sub- 
ject :—“I have made it my observation for several years 
past, that out of every twenty persons who come in for 
an almanac, on being solicited, seven or eight become 
purchasers for other articles.’ To the objection, “ I 
shall not sell so many to the public,” his answer is, 
“perhaps not; but one hundred sold over the counter 
is as profitable as three hundred sold to hawkers;” 
and he recommends that every bookseller issue a hand- 
bill, giving notice of the liability of these venders of 
almanacs to the penalties of the Hawkers’ Act. We 
submit these suggestions to the serious attention of the 
booksellers. 

The Prospectus of Tur Critic, containing the mag- 
nificent list of its subscribers, is now ready, and we 
should be obliged to such of our subscribers, in the trade 
or otherwise, as feel an interest in our progress, if they 
would circulate some of these in the proper quarters, to 
obtain additions to the list, and inform us through what 
bookseller here we may transmit them. 


— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


On Friday evening last, at a bow meeting of the inhabitants 
of Eastbourne, it was decided that a mechanics’ institution 
should be established in this place, and it was announced that 
sixty-two persons had enrolled their names as members of such 





institution, and that the principal gentry were willing to come 
forward and support it.—Brighton Guardian. 

Professor Liebig left England on Tuesday week for Germany. 
It was in contemplation to have given him a public entertain- 
ment, but being necessitated to officiate at the Giessen Univer- 
sity, the lectures at which foundation commenced a week ago, 
he was obliged to decline the invitations received from several 
scientific bodies. 

A Catalogue Raisonnée has been published of the valuable 
Catalan and Castilian manuscripts existing in the several libraries 
of Paris—a work which has been proceeding, under the direc- 
tion of the various Ministers of Public Instruction since 1838, 
by Senor Eugenio de Ochoa—a literary Spaniard, the editor of 
the Unpublished Spanish Poetry of the Fifteenth Century—to 
form a companion to the late M. Marsan’s Catalogue of Italian 
manuscripts. From the same capital, we learn that the cele- 
brated Danish poet, Oehlenschlager, has arrived there, where he 
proposes to spend the winter. 

M. Le Bas, of the French Institute, who, as our readers know, 
has been for the last two years engaged on a scientific mission in 
Greece, and in the East, confided to him by his government, is 
now on the point of returning into France; and has written to 
the minister to say that he has collected about 4,000 Greek in- 
scriptions—at least 2,500 of which are hitherto unpublished— 
and in all he has been able to fill up the blanks and effect their 
entire restoration. He has made, besides, 500 drawings of ancient 
edifices, statues, and bas-reliefs; and has with him several 
marbles, valuable as works of art. 


—<p——— 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 
From Oct, 28th to Nov. 12th. 


NEW WORKS. 

Colonel Gurwood’s Despatches of the Duke of Wellington. 
Vol. IV. 

The Three Springs of Beauty: by HARRIETT PIGOTT. 

Ephemerides, or occasional recreatious at the sea-port town of 
Tant-perd-tant-paye; by R. M. HOVENDEN, Esq. 

The Gambler’s Wife; a Novel, in 3 vols. by the Author of ‘¢ The 
Young Prima Donna,’’ &c. 

The Keepsake for 1845; edited by the Countess of BLESSING- 
TON. 

Heath’s Book of Beauty for 1845. 

Cattermole’s Historical Annual for 1845, 

The Settlersin Canada; by Captain MARRYATT. 

Providence, a Poem; by Rev. HENRY EDWARDS. 

Elementary Education; by Rev. H. Epwarps. 

NEW EDITIONS, 


Specimens of English Dramatic Poets; by CHARLES LAMB. 
Vi 


2 vols. 
2 vols. 


ol. I. 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler ; edited by JoHN MAJor, 
4th edition, with engravings. 

PAMPHLETS. 

The Public and the Medical Profession; by ‘* An Old Practi- 
tioner.’ 

Letters to the Editors of the Sydney Morning Herald on the Aug- 
mentation of the License Fees paid by the Occupiers of Crown 
Lands in New South Wales; by Epwarp T. HAMILTON, 
Esq. 

PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 

Dublin University Magazine for November. 

The Orphan, or Memoirs of Matilda; by EuGENE Sur. Part I. 

Chronicles of the Bastile. Part IT. 

A Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words ; by J.O. HALLI- 
WELL, Esq. Part I. 

Stray Leaves from the German; or select essays from Zschokke ; 
translated by the Rev. W. B. FLower. No. I 

MUSIC, 
The Sequential System of Musical Notation; by ARTHUR 
WALLBRIDGE. 





BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


N. B. No charge is made for this; and persons wanting books 
are desired to communicate their names to the Publisher of 
THE Criric. 

Persons having any of the following to dispose of will be pleased 
to send prices and particulars to Mr. Crockrorp, Critic 
Office, 29, Essex-street :— i 

Selections from the Edinburgh Review, 4 vols. 
Recreations of Christopher North, vol, 2 only. 
Bingham’s Reports, vol. 10 only. 

Adolphus and Ellis’s Reports. 

Meeson and Welsby’s Reports. 

Edinburgh Review, First General Index to. 
Penny Cyclopedia, vols. 21 to the end. 





